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PREFACE. 

AS the following publication is 
confined tq the confideration 
of. Dr. Prieftle/s Illuftrations of Phi- 
lofophical .Neceflityj all I. fliall, 
therefore, here fay concerning his 
preceding Difquifitions, relating to 
matter and fpirit, is, that they appear 
to me chiefly to concern mankind, as 
they ^ffed human liberty or agency. 
The Dr. obferves, in' the Preface to 
his Illuftrations, that. ** if man, as 
** is maintained in the Difquifitionsy 
** be wholly a material^ it will . not 
•' be denied but that he muft 
** be a mechanical being." I beg 
leave to remark, and the* reafoning 
feems equally conclufive, on the other 
hand, that if, as is maintained in 
the following Obfervations, man be . 
poflefled of the power of moral agen- 
py^ it will be as readily adnyitXfcd^ 
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that there is fomething in the cQnfti- 
tution of the being, to whom this 
power belongs, entirely diftindt froni 
inatter, or that the fptrit in man i^ 
properly immaterial, TJie peculiar 
Importance of the fubjed treated of 
in the Illuftrations, has led me to the 
feparate difcuffion of that argument. I 
^m not infenfible, that there are dif5.T. 
pulties attending tjie fcheme of liber- 
ty, arifing from , the unfavourable 
Htuationi in which great numbers of 
the human rape ate placed, which it 
is not eafy, perhaps notrpoilible, for 
men of the moft enlarged an4 beft 
improved underftandings to clear, yp 
to their own fatisfadion, and much 
lefs to the. general fatisfadion of 
the thoughtful and inquifitive.. But 
it is one thing, to be able to anfwer 
e^ery objedioa* which may Ije againft 
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iiriy particular docSiriilei drid another, 
to difcerii fUcH evidence in favour of 
it, as fhall appear greatly to overba^ 
lancfe the feeming difficulties which 
atteiid it^ arid be fufficient to deter- 
mine the judgment about it In 
the coritrovcrfy befdre Us, unable a$ 
we may be fully to account for the 
prefent circumftances of danger at- 
tending man, as a moral agent ; the 
exiften«:e of a proper principle of 
agency j or a felf-dcterminirig power, 
in manj feeriis, notwithftafiding, to 
be among thofe plain and important 
truths^ which are irifeparably con- 
heded with the juft idea of a divine 
moral government, and without 
which we cannot be at all account- 
able for any thing we do. 

Funiifhment, on: the fuppofition . 
t^t tbe/ whole conduct of mea 
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through life is determinied by their 
Creator, and is, on their part, un- 
avbidable, (as the dodrine of neceflity 
teaches), appears as flatly repugnant to 
the juflice, not to fay, the goodoefs, of 
the fupreme governor, whenconneded 
with eharadters ufually denominated 
morally evil or wicked, as if it had 
been denounced againft toen, for not 
ftiUing the raging of the winds, or 
making their way over a mountain, 
which was abfolutcly impaflable. 

Nor can I help expreffing very 
ftrong apprehenfions of the dangerous 
tendency of the Neceflarian tenet, as 
a practical principle: for, though Dr. 
Prieftley has, with great ingenuity, 
endeavoured to fupport the utility 
and Importance of future retributions, 
on his fcheme ; I cannot yet but be 
of opinion, .that the generality of 

mankind 
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mankind would bp affeded . by the 
perfuafiqii of it, in a very diiFcrent 
manner from what he fuppofes ; and 
that, if they could once be brought 
to believe that they were not moral 
agents, or could do nothing that im- 
plied in it real, perfonal demerit, they 
would very foon think themfelves 
fully warranted in concluding, that 
they could not, on any account, de- 
ferve puniihment, and had therefore 
nothing to fear. 

But, referving the conilderation of 
that argument for its proper place, I 
take this opportunity of paying the 
juft tribute of refped, which I think 
fo highly due to the charader of Dr. 
Prieftley ; who is, I doubt not, ani-r 
mated by the warmeft love for truth, 
and the moft afFe<^ionate concern to 
promote the beft interefts of majj- 

• 
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kind^ in all his moral and theological 
writings, widely as he may difFer, in 
fome parts of them, from other judi- 
cious and efleemed authors. 

The following obfervations were ' 
nearly finifhed before the publica- 
tion of the correfpondence betweert 
Dr. Price and Dr. Prieftley ; though 
I have fince given that perforinance 
a very careful penifal, and cannot 
but recommend it to the attention of 
thofe, who have leifure'and inclina-< 
tion for fuch ftudies, both in the 
view of it as a work, which mariifefts 
diftinguiflied ability in the defence 
of eacK fide of the queftion, refped- 
ing the two important fubjeds' of 
Materialifm and Neceffity, and as 
exhibiting a fpecimen of controverfial 
writing, the dired revcrfe to what wet 
commonly fee, but much to be ad- 
mired. 
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fijired, and inoft worthy of imitation, 
for the liberality \vjth which, it i$ 
ponduded. 

- If I have fucceeded in my endea^ 
iroTirs to fet the beft arguments for the 
liberty of man, as a moral agent, and 
the proper replies to thoie iniifted on 
by Pr. Prieftley on thefijde of philo- 
fbphipal neccllity, in fach a point of 
yiewj a^ Ihall contribute to the faci- 
)ity of . their being .underftood, my 
main end. is |?nfwered. 

. The obfervations . on Sedions V. 
and VJ» are chiefly in'fuppprt of 
jvhat Dr. Price I^as advanced in .proof 
of the dodrine of liberty in his re- 
view of the jjrincipal queftions, and" 
difficulties in moral?. I flioutd not' 
have touched on that par^t pf the ar- 
gument, had Dr. Price feen fit him- 
iSf^d^ engage in it ; but at the fame 
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time, I am happy to find, that whit 
I have faid on it, having been com- 
municated to him, is deemed Co fully 
6tisfaftory by that great mafter of 
the fiibjcft. • 

I have only to add, as an apdlogy 
for the too frequent repetitions of the 
fame fentiment, in fbme inftances, 
that I have been unavoidably led 
into it, by following Dr. Priellley 
through the feyeral parts of his rea- 
fonings 5 the nature of which feems 
to have required the application of 
fome' leading thouglits tq different 
branches of the. argument, for thg 
fuller illuftratioi> and fuppprt pf the 
dodrine of liberty. 






( I ) 

R E MAR K S 

On section I. 

** Of the true State of the 
*^ Question respecting Liberty 

*? AND 3N"eCESSITY." 

DR. Priestley begins with obferving 
that, " One of the chief fources of 
" the diiFerence of opinion refpefting the 
*^ fubje£t of Liberty and Necejity, and like- 
** wife much of the difficulty that has at- 
** tended the difcuflion of it, feems to have 
" been a waht of attention to the proper 
*' fiating of the queftion. Hence it has 
*' come to pafs, that the generality of thofe, 
'* who have flood forth in defence of what 
*' they have called liberty, do in fad:, ad- 
** mit every thing that is requifite to eftab- 
** lifh the doftrine of neceffity ; but they 
'' have mifled themfelves and others by the 
*' ufe of words ; and alfo, wanting fufficient 
*' ftrength of mind, they have been ftag- 
B • «* gercd 
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*^ gered at the confequences of their own 
** principles." Whether the Pr. is right 
in the ideas here fuggefted of the inatten- 
tion, miftakesy and wantoffufficientftrength 
of mind^ in the advocates for liberty, the 
impartial reader will beft determine on a 
comparative view of what they and the Dr. 
have refpediively advanced on -the fubjefl:. 

For the Dod^rine of Neceflity, as held by 
the Dr. I fhall pafs on to the concluding 
paragraph of this feftion, p. 7. 8.— -where 
we have the following account of it ; ** I 

* maintain that there is fome fixed law of 

* nature refpefting the will, as well as the 

* other powers of the mind, and every 

* thing elfe in the conftitution of nature ; 

* and confequently that it is never deter- 

* mined without fome real, or apparent 

* caufe, foreign to itfelf, that is, without 

* fome motive of choice, or that motives 

* influence us in fome definite and invari- 

* able manner; fo that every volition, or 

* choice, is conftantly regulated and deter- 

* mined, by what precedes it. And this 

* conftant determination of mind, accord- 

* ing to the motives prefented to it, is all 

** that 
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** that I mean by its neceflary determina- , 
'* tion." 

In the above ihort paffage, the Dr* has, 
I think, given a very clear and full view of 
his principles, as a Neceflarian. 

The Dr. here afferts ** a fixed lavr of 
** nature refpefting the will, ana that it is 
** never determined without fome real or 
'* apparent caufe, foreign to itfelf, and that 
" motives influence in fome invariable taan- 
** ner." So that, as the Dr. afterwards, 
in the fame paragraph, expreiTes himfel^ 
'* No event could have been othcrwife than 
** it has been, is, or is to be/* 

With this idea of neceffity in his mind, 
what end could it anfwer, for the Dr. pre- 
vioufly to remarif, that he allowed to man- 
kind the " power of doing whatever they 
** will or pleafe, both with refpeS to the - 
" operations of their mindsj and the mo-. 
** tioiis of their bodies, uncontrouled by 
** any foreign principle, or caufe,** which, 
he fays, is ** all the liberty or power, that 
•* is poffible in itfelf." P. 2. 

The Dr. does, indeed, here make ufe of 
the terms—** Liberty, will and pleafc,"— 
B 2 Va 
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he alfo fpeaks of mens doing whatever they 
pleafe^ " uncontrouled- by any foreign prin- 
** ciple or caufe/' And, at firft fight, he 
might be naturally underftood to make fome 
conccfEon in favour of liberty; but upon 
impartial examination, it will appear that 
he means nothing in all he fays, but what 
is the efFedl of that unalterable neceflity, 
which he afterwards more openly maintains. 
Though he allows to mankind the " power 
*' of doing whatever they will or pleafe," he 
yet makes that will or pleafure fubjedt to 
fome fixed law of nature, fomething foreign 
to itfelf, that is, the influence of motives, 
by which it is, in every inftance, determined 
in an invariable manner. So that after all 
this fceming allowance of liberty to man, 
he really pofleflfes no other power than that 
of doing what he is unalterably determined, 
or in other words, irrefiftibjy impelled, to 
do. It may be proper further to remark 
here, that when, in his firft obfervation, the 
Dr. fpeaks of mankind, as ** uncontrouled 
'* by any foreign principle or caufe," he 
only means, that they are *^ uncontrouled'* 
in what they wi/L Now the will, he 

afterwards 
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afterwards fays, is always determittcd by: 
fome caufc foreign to itfelf ; fo that they 
are, according to the Dr. only uncontrouled 
in what they are unalterably impelled to do, 
which feems to be faying no more than that 
they are not neceflarily impelled in two con- 
trary diredions, or to dp, and yet forbear 
fomething at the fame time. . ; . 

I cannot but reniai:k here, and it feemsj 
too obvious to efcape the iiotice of any one 
who attentively confiders this fubje(3:, thai; 
the language made ufe of by Neceffarians 
refpedting the will of man, is manifeftly 
very qnfuitable to the ideas, which are really 
couched under it. To will and to plea/e 
denoting nothing but the effe<a of a phyfi- 
cal neceffity; they would certainly exprefs 
themfelves much more clearly and intelli- 
gibly, if they ufed fuch terms, as are ?x-* 
preffive not of doing, but Suffering ; not of 
aSling but being aSled upon. Men have> 
in truth, no more power or lib?rty.of doing 
any thing, than a piece of iron, which is 
bent, had of bending itfelf. They are both 
neceflarily aded upon, and bent by fome 
external caufes ; and the only difference bei* 
B 3 t^^txv 
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determining power over our own zGtioni,, 
which is not at all applicable to that body,, 
which is the object of comparifon in- Mr. 
Hobbes*s fimile. He might, with equal pra-» 
priety, have taken his illuftration from the 
motion of light, or that of the planets, or 
any other objedt in nature; all which are 
merfely paflive, governed by certain, necef- 
lary laws, between which and the human 
mind, there does not appear to be the leaft 
affinity or refemblance. The fame remark 
will apply to what Mr. Hobbes further fays„ 
at the clofe of the illuftration, p. 3. 

** So alfo, we fay, he that is tied wants 
^ the liberty to go, becaufe the impedi- 
** ment is not in him, but in his bands; 
** whereas we fay not fo of him that is fick 
*^ or lame, becaufe the impediment is in 
** himfelf.'* Now whether the man be 
tied, or be fick or lame; that is, whether 
the impediment to his moving be in his 
bands or in himfelf ; it is ftill in both cafes 
an impediment arifing from the ftate of his 
body, which, by a phyfical neceflity equally 
incapacitates him for motion; and the in- 
ftance here produced has therefore nothing 

to 
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to do with the queftion concerning liberty 
or neceffity refpeding the mind. 

We have already ftated the natural and 
obvious meaning of the Dr's. pofition, when 
s he fays, that he acknowledges ^* in man a 
** liberty to do whatever he pleafes/' and 
it, in eiFeft, amounts to a total denial of 
that liberty,, which in the prefent argument 
ftands oppofed to neceffity. It feems there^ 
fore not a little extraordinary that the Dr^ 
fhould add, p* 3. "I grant not only all 
** the liberty that the generality of man- 
** kind have any idea of, or can be made 
"to underftand, but alfo all that many of 
^* the profeffed advocates for liberty, againft 
*' the doftrine of neceffity, have clainied.'^ 

No man can indeed have a larger idea of 
liberty, than as confifting in a power of 
doing what he really pleafcs; but when it 
Is confidered, that by the pleafure or will 
p{ man, in any given circumftances, the Dr. 
means nothing more than a certain deter- 
mination in the mind, which, in thofe cir- 
cumftances, could not have been any other 
than it is ; the difference between the idea 
which the Dr, entertains of the power of 
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ilian; and the opinion of his opponents, is 
as great as between any two, the inoft conn 
tradiftory, notions that can be named. Dbes 
the Dr. really think that mankind have no 
further idea of power or liberty, than that 
which he fuppofes, when they refledl on 
lirimes which they have committed ? 

Has hot every man, who feels remorfe for 
any evil he hath done, an ^dea that he had 
it in his power not to have done it ? If fo, 
Vrhich cannot furely be called in queftion 
even by the Dr. himfelf, will not this un-r 
deniably prove that the generality of man-? 
kind have a very different opinion of the 
power or liberty which belongs to them 
from- that which the Dr. allows ? They not 
only believe that they poffefs the power or 
liberty of doing what they pleafe ; but alfa 
that the will or pleafurei which is^ the fpring 
of adtion, is itfelf under their diredlion, or 
fubjef): to their own voluntary determina- 
tion, and not to that phyfical neceffity^ 
arifing from the unalterable- influence of 
particular motives, which the Dr. contend? 
for, 

Thi^ 
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This^fcems evidently to have been, the 
fentiment of Mr* Wollafton, and is clearly 
expreflcd in the paffage quoted by the 
Dr.— In the fixth edition in quarto, the 
paffages referred to are in pages 64 and 184. 
In the former he fays — ^* Sure it is in a man's 
** power to keep his hand from his mouth ; 
** if it is, it is alfo in his power to forbear ex* 
^« cefs in eating and drinking. If he has the 
«* command of his own feet, fo as to go either 
^' this way or that, or no whither, as fure 
** he has^ it is in his power to abftain front 
<« ill company and vicious places." And 
in p. 184.—** I can move my hand upwards 
** or downward or horizontally, fafter or 
** flower, or not at all> or ftop it when it 
*« is in motion, jufl as I will, &c. If then 
** I have (as I am fenfible 1 have) a power 
** of moving my hand in a manner, which 
" it would not move in by thofc laws, that 
** mere bodies already in motion, or under 
" the force of gravitation, would obferve^ 
** this motion depends folely upon my will, 
** and begins there." 

No words can, I think, more clearly con- 
vey the idea of liberty "^s oppofed to the 
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doftrine of philofophical neccffity than the 
above. Mr. Wollafton's whole argument^ 
ia the firft of thefe paflagcs, is defigned to 
ihew, that man has the power of forbearing 
cxcefs and refraining from bad company, 
and of confequence, of refraining from all 
other vicious indulgences and evil praflices ; 
and in the latter, he exprcfsly afferts that 
motion " depends folely on the will and 
begins there.*' Whether Mr. WoUafton's^ 
or the Dr.'s opinion, concerning human 
liberty be juft, is not the point here to be 
determined ; but it will not furely admit of 
a doubt, that Mr. WoUafton meant to main-* 
tain not merely a freedom of zOAon but alfo 
of will in man, including the entire power 
of abftaining from vice. Whether this be 
not claiming more liberty or power than is 
granted by the Dr. is fubmitted to the 
judgment of thofe, who will carefully com- 
pare their fentiments. 

Mr. Locke, the other advocate for liberty 
referred to by the Dr. in fome parts of his 
chapter on power, has indeed expreffed 
himfelf in fuch a manner, as, in the opi- 
nion of fome of his moft judicious readers, 

is 
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is iefs eafy to be underftood. It however 
feems clear, upon a careful attention to the 
whole of what lie fays, (fo differently do we 
judge of authors) that the liberty he con- 
tends for is fo far from being ** pcrfedly 
" confiftent with the doctrine of philofo- 
" phical neceffity/' that it cannot be re- 
conciled with it. The Dr. fays, (p. 5.) 
<* The will, he (Mr. Locke) acknowledges, 
^* is always determined by the moft prefling 
^* uneafinefs, or defire /' for which the Dr. 
refers to p. 204. The edition of Mr. Locke's 
Works before me is the eighth and laft, in 
quarto, printed anno 1777. Upon exami- 
nation, I cannot find fuch an acknowledge- 
ment, in the extent in which the Dr. un- 
derftood him. But in the chapter on power, 
feft. 47. he fays, '^ There being in us a 
*^ great many uneafinefles always foliciting, 
** and ready to determine the will, it is 
^* natural, as I have faid, that the greateft 
** and moft prefling fliould determine the 
** will to the next adion 5 and fo it does 
** for the moji part, but not always. . For 
** the mind having in moft cafes, as h 
*^ evident in experience, a power to fufpend 
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•* the execution and iatisfa6Uon of any erf" 
^* its defires, and fo all, one after another, 
** is at liberty to confider the objefts of them, 
<* examine them on all fides and weigh them 
** with others." Here Mr. Locke exprefsly 
afferts that the will is not always^ but only 
for the moft part^ determined by the moflr 
prefling uneafinefs or defire. And the ex- 
ception he makes is, in thofe inftances where 
the mind has the power of fufpending the 
execution and fatisfadtion of its defires, 
which, he fays, it has in moft cafes. That 
the mind can htfor the mojl part determined 
by the moft preiling uneafinefs or defire ; and 
yet poflTefs in moft cafes the power of fufpend-: 
ing the execution of its defires i (both which 
propofitions Mr. Locke here lays down) I 
do not comprehend. But thus much feems 
certain, that he does not maintain the inva-* 
liable determination of the will by the moft 
prefling uneafinefs, which the Dr. imputes 
to him. ' Now this fufpending power in the 
mind implies in it^ as far as it extends, that 
very power of felf-determination on which 
the whole controverfy turns. For if the 
mind has fuch a power, fo that it can ex« 

amine 
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^miae the obje<5s of its prefent defires and 
compare th?m with others, it may then,, in 
confequence of fuch examination, fuppre^ 
the prefent dejjre, and excite a contrary one j 
which is totally repugnant to the dodrine 
of Philofophical Neceffity. And this eflFeft 
of the fufpcnding power Mr, Locke clearly 
maintains in the following pajGfage ; (fediion 
46.) " Thus by a due confideration, and 
<* examining any good propofed, it is in our 
<* power to raife our defires in a due pro«- 
«* portion to the value of that good, whereby 
** irt its turn and place it may come to work 
*^ upon the will, and be purfued/* Agrees 
ably to which he further obferves, (fedion 
53.) ** In this we fhould take pains to 
^* fuit the relifh of our minds to the true 
** intrinfic good or ill that is in things, and 
** not permit an allowed or fuppofed pof-* 
** fible great and weighty good to flip out 
** of our thoughts, without leaving any 
** reliih, any defire of^itfelf there, till by 
** a due confideration of its true worthy 
^* we have formed appetites in our minds 
** fuitable to it, and made ourfelves uneafy 
*^ ip the want of it, or in the fear of lofing 
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^* it. And how much this is in every one's 
** power, by making refolutions to himfelf, 
^* fuch as he may keep, is eaiy for every one 
*.* to try. Nor let any one fay, he cannot 
** govern his paflions, nor hinder them from 
** breaking out, and carrying him into 
** action; for what he can do before a 
*' prince, or a great man, he can do alone, 
** or in the prefence of God, if he will/' 

Mr, Locke's idea of the fufpending power 
in the mind, then, appears to be altogether 
incompatible with the doftrine of neceffity. 
This power, he fays, is the fource of all 
liberty ; and though he will not allpw the 
propriety of the term free-will, as appli- 
cable to it, becaufe, as he fays, the will 
is determined by the laft judgment of the 
mind concerning the good or evil, that is 
thought to attend its choice; (fee fedtions 
46, 47, and 48) he yet maintains that the 
previous adls of confideration, which lead 
to a determination of the judgment, are 
within our power, and that thefe afts may 
be exercifed, notwithftanding the prefent 
urgency of any uneafinefs or defire : fo that 
the mind, in his opinion, is to all intents 
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and purpofes, free to diredt and influence 
^the condud:. 

As the refult- of the foregoing remarks, 
the Dr. and the advocates for lioerty, feem 
mpft eflentially to differ in their ideas on the 
fubjed:; and in brief the true ftate of the 
controverfy appears to be this — The Dr. on 
bne fide maintains, that motives influence 
the mind in fome definite and invariable 
manner, fo that the determination of the 
will, in any given circumfliances, could be 
no other than it eventually is. The advo- 
cates for liberty, on the other fide, hold, 
that the mind has the power of fufpending^ 
and altering its determinations, fo that in 
the very fame circumftances, in which its 
choice or determination was dire<fted to one 
objedt of' purfuit, it might have brought 
itfelf to will, or- determine on, the purfuit 
of a diiFcrent and contrary one. In other 
words, that the mind is free to deliberate 
upon, and in confequence of this to choofe 
and determine the motives of its condudt. 
Whether the one or other of thefe dod:rines 
is juftly grounded, is the point in difpute. 

C Qn 
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On section IL 

** Of tb^ Argument in Favour of 
** THE Doctrine OF Necessity from 
** THE Consideration of Caqse and * 
'* Effect," 

TH E argument treated of by the Dr. 
in this fecftion, is the fame with that 
on which Mr, Hobbes's iliuftration of the 
fubjeft, quoted irf the preface, p. 27, 28, is 
grounded, but is here more fully ftated and 
largely purfued. It proceeds on this gene- 
ral fuppofition as its bafis, that " throughout 
^* all nature the fame confequences fhould 
** invariably refult from the Yame circum- 
" fiances '' fee p. 9. By " invariably," the 
Dr. p. 10, explains his meaning to be ne- 
ceflarily 5 for that connedion between the 
caufe and the efFcdt, which is concluded to 
be invariable, is, he fays, " therefore ne-- • 
'* cejfarily:" The Dr. further adds, p. 11. 
*V Thefc maxims'' (that is, concerning the 
invariable, or neceffary connexion between 
caufe and efFedt) ** are univerfal, being 
*• equally applicable to all things that be- , 

** long 
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*^ long, to the conftitution of nature, Cof- 
" poreal or mental/' Again, p. 13. ** To 
** diftinguifh the mann:er in which events 
*' depending upon will and choice are pro- 
** duced, from thofe in which no volition Is 
" concerned, the former 2tre faid to be pro- 
** duced voluntarily and the latter nieelwb- 
** nicallji but the farrie general rhaxims 
*^ apply to them both. A particular deter- 
'* mination of mind cduld not have been 
** otherwife than it was/ tf the laws 6f n?t- 
'* ture refpeding the mind be firch, as that 
** the fame aetcrmination fhall conftantly 
** follow the fame ftate of mind and the 
** fame views of things." ^ 

From the above quotations, we are, I thinks 
enabled to form a clear idea of the fcope and 
defign of the Dr's Teafonings in this fedtion. 
He plainly corifiders every thing in the mo- 
ral, as well as the natural world; as pro- 
duced by the neceffary influence of certain 
laws, ordained by the Creator and Governor 
of all i and which could not poiBbly operate 
to the produaiop of any other effects, than 
thofe vvhich we fee are aftually produced. 
Bvc'ry motion or deterhiination in the mind 
C 2 ^ ^^ 
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of man, therefore, as neceflarily refults from 
the circumftances in which he is placed^ 
'* as the prQCi{cJpot where a billiard ball 
** refts is neceflarily determined by the im- 
•* pulfe given to it /* or the depreflion of a 
fcale by the force of the weight which is 
thrown into it. So that as the Dr. 
obferves, p. 1 1 . "In all cafes, if the re- 
** fult be different, either the circumftances 
" muft have been diff^erent, or there were 
^ no circumftances whatever correfponding 
" to the difference in the refult ; and con- 
^* fequently the effedl was without any 
" caufe at all.'' 

On this view of the argument of this fec^ 
tion, it feems obvious that the whole of it 
fuppofes a fimilarity in the conftituent prin- 
ciples of matter and fpirit^ for by thofe 
only, who confefs that fimilarity, will it be 
acknowledged that the fame general maxims 
will apply both to effects mechanically pro- 
duced, and thofe which depend upon will 
and choice ; as the Dr. afferts in a ptlTage 
before cited. The Dr. in other places, rea- 
ibns on the fame fuppofition, taking that for 
granted, which his opponents do not admit* 

•EfFefts 
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EfFedls mechanically produced are fuch as , 
refult from ope body's adting upon another, 
according to the laws of matter and motion. 
Now thefe laws are fixed and operate aecef-r 
farily, fo that in any given circumftances, 
the efFedls which take place could be no 
other than what they are. And they who 
are agreed with the Dr. in the opinion of 
the materiality of the thinking principle in 
man, as they, of confequence, fuppofe it 
to be fubjeft to the influence of mechanical 
laws, as all matter undoubtedly is, may 
therefore very confidently with their own 
ideas draw the inference, that to fuppofe 
the poflibility of a difi^erent volition or de- 
termination in the mind, from what is ac- 
tually formed, when the circumftances are 
precifely the fame, is to fuppofe an tffc6i 
to exift without a caufe. But glaring as 
the abfurdity of fuch a fuppofition would • 
be on the principles of the materialift ; they 
who hold the doctrine of philofophical free- 
dom, proceeding in their reafonings on dif- 
ferent views of the nature pf the thinking 
principle, are by no means chargeable with 
it. .They cannot but agree with the Dr. 
C 3 iCaaX 
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that every effect muft have a caufe, and that 
the caufe muft be adequate to tfie effect pro 
duced. But differing widely from him in 
their notions of the nature of the caufe of 
volitions or determinations in the mind, it 
is no veonder that they fhould equally differ 
in their views of the effects which it is ca-r 
pable of producing, and that thofp vvhrch 
to him appear caufelefs, and not to be ac- 
counted for at all, fhould by them be 
thought mofl natural and reafonable. 

To a principle of thought, conceived to be 
material, a change of circumftances may be 
cflfential to a difference of volition ; but 
when the mind is confiderfed as being in its 
own nature immaterial, and therefore not 
fubjedt to the laws of matter, but as endued 
with a felf-determining power, a variety of 
volitition or determination in the fame fjtu- 
ation or circumftances may furely be admit- 
ted, as pofUble, without any contradidion, 
or fceming difficulty at all. It is indeed ef- 
fential to the idea of a felf-determining 
power, that it be capable of afting or not 
aSing, of doing or forbearing, and this in all 
fituations and circumftances which can be 

ilatedi 
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ftated: otherwlfe this power docs not de- 
termine itfelf, but is determined by fome- , 
thing elfe foreign to it ; that is, the being, in 
whom it is fuppofed to refide, is, properly 
fpeaking, no agent at all, but a mere paffive 
inftrument, fubjed: to the power of fome 
foreign caufe, equally as a piece of lifelefs 
or fenfelefs matter. It is not to be inferred 
from what has been now advanced, that the 
weight or influence of motives or external 
caufes is wholly' excluded. It is not their 
influence, but their neceffitating influence, 
which is denied ; and which is diredlly ia- 
compatible with the idea of human liberty 
or agency. Whatever power, arguments, 
or motives, or any external caufes, may 
obtain over the mind, in dircding or form- 
ing its likings or avcrfions ; it muft ftill, 
(if man be free, or an agent) the mind muft, 
I fay, ftill, in the choice of its objcfts, aft 
for itfelf, that is, without compulfion, or a 
neceflitating influence, from any thing that 
is without or foreign to it. This the notion 
of liberty or agency feems immediately to 
include in it. Arguments or motives there- 
fore, (as many writers on this fubje(3: have 

G 4 OafetN^^ 
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obferved) may be the occafion of a man's 
ading, or putting himfelf into aftion, though 
they do not, and cannot, compel, or in the 
way of pbylical efficiency, neceffitate him 
to adt : between which two things (though 
the Dr. confiders the diftindlion as idle and 
evafive) the difference is no lefs than between 
an aftion and a paffion, afting and being 
adted upon, a felf- determiner, and a mere 
paffive irtftrument. 

It deferves particular notice, that accord- 
ing to the notion of human agency which 
has been now fuggefled, it is only a mecha- 
nical impulfe on the mind, as the caufe of 
its volitions or determinations, which is 
denied, and which appears to be diredlly in- 
compatible with the idea of liberty or agen- 
cy ; while there yet remains a proper caufe, 
a fufficient and adequate caufe, for every 
volition or determination- which is formed. 
This caufe is that felf-^determining power, 
which is effential to agency, and in the ex- 
ercife of which motion begins. Now that 
motion muft have a beginning fomewhere is 
felf-evident. For, otherwife we cannot avoid 
falling into that moft flagrant of all abfur- 

ditjcs. 
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dities, that there has been an eternal fuc- 
ceffion of efFedts, without any caufe. And 
the being, who began motion, muft be a 
felf- mover, that is, muft be pofleffed of that 
felf-determining power, which is included 
in the idea of liberty or agency. Liberty - 
therefore is certainly pofSble, and muft in- 
<ieed, neceflarily be Aippofed to exift fome- 
where ; and as it cannot be denied to cxift 
in the firft fupreme caufe of all things, may 
alfo be communicated to created beings, as 
all other Powers may^ which do not imply 
felf-exiftence, or independency. 

I have only further to remark on this ar- 
gument, that fo far is the notion of philo- 
fophical liberty from having that atheiftical 
tendency, which the Dr. imputes to it, that 
the admiflion of it as belonging to the fu- 
preme mind, feems to be intimately and in- 
ieparably connefted with the proof of his 
exiftence, as the firft caufe of all things : 
while, on the contrary, the total exclufion 
of it, as an impoffibility, will dire<flly draw 
after it that dire confequence, which the Dn 
fo forcibly urges on the cbnfideration of his 
opponents. 
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work contradidtions, or what is really no 
object of power at all. Equally muft it 
confift with the omnifcience of the divine 
being to fay, he cannot know that, which 
is impoffible to be known, as it does with 
his omnipotence to affert that he cannot do 
that, which is impoffible to be done. 

Taking, then, into confideration the con- 
fcquences arifing on both fides of this cx- 
quifite dilemma, to which the Dr. fuppofes 
he has reduced the abettors of philofophi- 
cal liberty ; it will not, I think, require a 
moment's hefitation to determine which of 
them may be efpoufed mod confiftently with 
the perfection of the fupremc being; or on 
which fide thefe confequences are charge-- 
able, which are really difhonpurable to God. 
The doctrine of prefcience, built on the 
ruins of liberty, can, at moft, only ferve to 
fupport fuch an idea of the divine govern- 
ment, as fuppofes all human actions, and 
all the effects refulting from them to be or- 
dained by God, and to be equally necefiTary, 
as the revolution of the planets, or any 
other efifects which take place in the ma- 
terial world j which Appears to bp directly 

^ ' fub^ 
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fubverfive of all rational grounds for pray- 
ing to God, and indeed of all morality of 
conduct : whereas the dodtrine of human 
liberty, while it only excludes fuch a pre- 
fcience in the divine mind, as if it be im- 
poflible, becaufe inconfiftent with liberty, 
can be no perfection at all, does at the fame 
time admit thofe views of a divine govern- 
ment, which are of all others the moft ho- 
nourable and glorious ; the government of 
free, >and confeguently accountable, beings; 
and which is as far fuperior to that all-con- 
trouling influence, which the fcheme of 
neceflity would eftablifh^ as a rational agent 
is to a mere paffive inftrument, or to an 
atom of fenfelefs matter. 

Such a government as has been juft hinted 
at, a government which has for its objeft 
beings endued with liberty, or a power of 
felf-determination, and which feems to be 
the only juft idea of a moral governntent, 
which we can entertain, is furely poflible, 
notwithftanding what the Dr. has advanced 
to the contrary. Even if prefcience, con- 
fidered as an impoflibility, be not admitted, 
ftill the natural order and connexion of 
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things, eftabliflied by the Deity, by which 
virtue is rendered produdlive of good, and 
vice of evil to mankind, will remain the 
.fame. And this, both upon the fcheme of 
liberty and necefiity, muft be allowed to 
form a confiderable part of the divine go- 
vernment over his creature man in this 
world. There will, moreover, ftill berooii> 
for fuch a direction in the adjuftment of the 
circumftances attending mankind, when the 
ends of infinite wifdom require ilMas fhalf 
be favourable to the caufe of |Ktue and 
goodnefs. It cannot be impoffibk to al- 
mighty power, when the charadlers of men? 
are known, becaufe really exifting, to bring 
about by means, which previous to their 
operation we cannot forefee, thofe events' 
which he judges fit and proper for the 
maintenance and promotion of the well- 
being of his rational creation. And after 
all, whatever prefent irregularities may be 
permitted to take place in the allotments of 
Providence to the fons of men ; the grand 
and ultimate part of the plan of God's mo- 
ral government, in the exadt and equal 
diftribution of rewards and punifhments in 

a future 
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^future fcene of exiftence, and to which 
the advocates for every fcheme of religion 
muft have recourfe, as the final iflue and 
completion of all that w^e now behold and 
experience of the ways of Providence ; this 
ultimate and crowning part of the plan of 
God's moral government will, I fay, yet 
ftand on the fame firm and immoveable 
grounds, whether the contingent actions of 
men be forefeen or not. The affertion of 
the Dr. therefore, p. 24, taken from his 
examination of the writings of Dr. Beattie, 
when fpeaking on the fubject of prefpieilce, 
he fays, ** than which nothing can be more 
** eflential to the government of the ufli- 
** verfe," feems to have been too haftily 
made ; though I will not ufe his own lan- 
guage to Dr. Beattie, and fay, it was ut- 
tered, ** in the blind rage of difputation." 

Prefcience is indeed eflential to fuch a 
government of the univerfe, as the Dr. 
contends for, which fupppfes every parti- 
cular event to be fixed and neceflary : but 
it is by no means efiTential to the government 
of free beings, which, if it be a moral go- 
vernment, feems to require liberty in the 
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objc(ft of it, as really moft eflential to con- 
ftitute it moral. And a government of this 
nature, though Prefcience (hould be deemed 
inadmiffible, as a contrariety to contingency 
in the event, may notwithftanding be as 
compleat in its defigns and operations, as the 
utmoft pofiible extent of knowledge, that is, 
the moft perfect knowledge, united with 
'Almighty power, can make it. 

The defign of all that has been now ad- 
vanced, on the fubjeft of Prefcience, has been 
only to (hew the invalidity of the argument 
drawn from it again/l the notion of philo- 
fophical liberty ; and that if it carries any 
weight in it, it will conclude, not againft 
human liberty, but againft the reality of that 
fuppofed forefight with which the Dr: looks 
, upon it to be altogether incompatible. 

The doftrine of the divine foreknowledge, 
in itfelf confidered, opens a wide field for ab- 
ftrufe and difficult difcuflion, into which I 
fhall not enter. It has been the fubjeft of 
much controverfy, and has employed many 
able pens. That the prophecies of fcrip- 
ture do imply it in certain inftances, muft 
be allowed. And many authors of the firflr 

charadler 
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tharadter for judgmerit, learning, and in- 
tegrity, have appeared in the defence of it 
in its utmoft latitude, and as extending to 
all human actions, though free, and there* 
fore in their own nature cDn^ingent. ** Fdrer 
** knowledge or Prefcience," it has been ob- 
ferved, " if it docs imply certainty, does 
•^ yet by no means imply neceffity ; and that 
•* no other certainty is implied in it^thao, 
** fuch a certainty as would be equally in 
*' things, though there was no foreknow- 
•* ledge of thern." 

But waving all fpeculatiorts On this diffi* 
cult point; they, who choofe td confidcf 
it, may fee the argument fairly ftated and 
illuftrated with his ufual clearnefs and pe* 
netration, in Dr. Samuel Clarke's Demon- 
ftration of the Being and Attributes of God : 
8th edit. p. 103, and following. 

I would here only fubmit it to the Dr's« 
confideration, how far it would have been 
agreeable to his ideas of candour and civi- 
lity, had any writer on the fide of liberty, 
under the warni ifnpreffions of an honeft 
2eal againft the manifeft tendency of his il- 
luilrat;j^fts of Philofophical Neceflity, adogt- 
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On sect 10 N IV. 

*• 0> THE Cause of Volitions, and 
^* THE Nature of the Will." 

TH E Dr. begins this ftdion with re* 
minding us of a maxim, by which, 
he fays, a philofopher will conduit all his 
inveftigations relating to human nature ; and 
that is, ** not to have recourfe to more 
** caufcs thap are neceflary to account for*' 
appearances. 

Me will then not think it improper in an 
advocate for liberty juft to remind him, that 
the admiffion of that one principle of free- 
dom in the human mind, of which man- 
kind are univerfally confcious, will fuffi- 
ciently account for all their aftions, and that 
to feek after other caufcs, muft, therefore, 
in his own way of reafoning, be wholly 
unnecefTary, 

The Dr. however, not admitting the re- 
ality of that one great principle juft men-» 
tioned, proceeds in this fcdtion, to point out 

what. 
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what, in his opinion, are the true caufes of 
human aftions. 

" Whenever (fays the Dr. p, 26.) any 
** perfon makes a choice, or comes to any 
** refolution, there are two circumftances, 
** which are evidently concerned in it, name- 
** ly, what we call the previous difpofition of 
«* the mind, with refpedt to love and hatred > 
*^ for example, approbation or difapproba- 
*• tiori of certain objedls, &c» and the ideas 
*^ of external objefts then prefent to the 
** mind, that is the view of the objed? 
** which the choice or refolution refpeiSs/' 
He then inftances in .two kinds of fruit, 
^^ apples and peaches,*' fuppofing a perlbn 
to be fond of the former, and to have an 
averfion to the latter^ lancj that^ he is alfoxlif- 
pofed to eat fruit, In thefe circumftances, 
he fays, the moment thefe different fritits 
are prefented to a perfQn,:he ^vill Jake the 
apples and leave the pea^chef , And this (the 
Dr. fays) he would always infallibly dp io 
the like circumftances ; from which he in- 
fers, that the caufe of the choice was the 
predileftion for appks. Now, granting that 
the liking to apples is the reafon. of this 
D 3 Owyvc,^^ 
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choice, or the motive to it, it yet doM by nc^ 
means follow that it is the caufe of it, that, 
is, the phyfical efficient of the choic^. The 
reafon to which I have refpedt in any choicer 
that I make, or the motive exciting me to 
make it, and the efficient caufe of thaft 
choice, are furely very diffisrent things. To 
confider reafons and motives as proper pJ^y- 
iical caufcs, is, as Dr. Price ^nd pther 
authors on this fubjcdt have juftly obferved, 
to make them agents. They may be the 
occafions of my choice, but {till th^e adl of 
chpofing is my own, that is, the fclf-de- 
termining power, which inhejces. in the 
mind, and th^t: only, is t^e cau& of the 
choice. 

** Affedion (Du Prieftky lays, oa tho 
^ inftahc? of the fruit, p. 27) determines 
•' my choice of the appks, and gravity de- 
^' termmes the fall of a ftone."*--^^ Our 
<• idc3S of ^ofA are exaftly fimilar ; the cpn-r 
** neflion between, the two things as caufe 
<• and effi^a being eqiially ftrifl; and ne- 
<« ceffary." Here th^ Df. fuppofes affciJUon 
to operate in the fame nece^aiy manner, a^ 
the hw of gravity impre&d on bodies, in 

couft^uence 
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confequence of which th^y fail to the 
ground. But is gravity itfelf agency ? Or 
rather is it not an effedt, produced by aii 
invifible agent, giving the ftone a motion 
towards the earth ^ The fall of the ftone 
is nothing more than the neceilary effed: of 
a certain law impreffed Upon it, and which 
is in itfelf only an effedt: or, in other 
words, the ftone in its fall is merely paf- 
five, nor does the operation of gravity fug- 
geft the leaft idea of agency in the body 
which is thus determined in itsi niiotion* 

Td make the influence of affe&ion on the 
volition^s of^ the mind fimilar to that of gra- 
vity oli an^ftorte, is, then> td refolve the whole 
p#ocefs of oiir volitions or delef-minatioris 
info a mere phyfical effeft, entirely excliid" 
ing^the notioh of any proper argtirit^ in rniari: 
And in order to cftaHifH this dofitttnc^, it 
muft be firft prbved that therif is thtf fam6 
phy^fjfl^'tJdhneaioh betweeil thef detcrmiha- 
tiohs^bf the mirid and its afFe^idAs; as thete 
is baween the fall of the iidne, and the 
power of gravity . which dettrtoih^es it td 
fall. 

D 4 The 
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The beft rcafon which I can colled: from 
all the Dr. has advanced on thb fubjed:, ia 
favour of fuch a phyfical connexion refpeft^ 
ing the operations of the mind, is the uni- 
verfality or certainty of the cfFeft, that is> 
of the determination vs^hich takes place in 
any given circumftances. But though it 
be allowed that any particular eifcft would 
ever fo certainly follow, on a flate of mind, 
and a fit nation of external objects, cor- 
refponding with i^, this will not prove the 
effect to be neceflary. Certainty, that is, a 
moral certainty, which is all the certaiAty 
that volitions, or actions, properly fo called, 
will admit of 5 fuch a kind of certainty, 
and neceflity, that is, phyfical neceflity, or 
a neceflity arifing out of the nature of things, 
do, and cannot but imply in them, very dif- 
ferent ideas ; nor is the latter by any means 
the confequence of the former, 

I can fiqd no difficulty in conceiving that 

an * evept of whiph there was the greateft 

moral certainty, might yet not have been, 

pr naight have beeji other wife than it is ; 

'which is only faying, that an event which 

is 
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is morally certain^ may hot be phyfically 
neceflary. 

This muft furcly be allowed with regard 
to the moral conduct of the Deity. That 
he will always do what is fit' and right to be 
done, is morally certain,- in the ftricteft 
fenfe, and in the higheft poffible degree: 
but this cannot be underftood td imply in 
it, that he has not a phyfical power of doing 
otherwife ; for this fuppofitibn, beiSdes that 
it entirely deftroysr the moral rectitude of 
the divine conduct, to which a phyfic;al 
power or liberty of acting otherwife, or do- 
ing what is morally wrong, iscffential; :be- 
fidfcs thisj I fay, fuch a fuppofitipn muft 
further involve in it the idea of fomething 
extrinfic to the Deity, by which he is acted 
upon, and fo, as was before obfervcd, will 
directly lead us on to the grcateft of all ab^- 
furdities, that of an eternal fcries of ne* 
ceffary effect?, without any proper caufe at 
all. 

And the fame diftinction^ muft be equally 
applicable to all moral cpnduft, whether 
in God or man. For if the diftindtion 
be juftj it muft hold univerfally; it muft 
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hd tnrein every mfbmce^ or it can hold* in 
none. The foundation on which it reffe^ 
is: cxaftfy tiie fame in all cafes whatever. 
Moral certainty, and phyfical neceffity, are 
in their own nature very different and dif- 
tin(9: things^ The latter ftands directly op- 
pofed to liberty or agency, which is yet per- 
fectly confident with the greatcflr moral cer- 
tainty. 

The diftinction, for which: we have now 
been arguing^ .deferves the utmoft pofSble 
attention y as the' want of paying a proper 
regard to it, &ems chiefly to bav« occaiion- 
edi that mifunder<fl:anding, and difference of 
opinion, \iidiich' have arifen on this great 
and interclfing fubjcct. It may, therefore, 
be of ufe a- littlfif more particularly to ftatft 
and illuftrate the meaning of the terms cer- 
tainty and neceflity. We fhajl begin with 
the latter, becaufe our ideas of the for-* 
xncr will be found to arife out^of it, ajld^ td 
be regulated by it. '- 

.Necefftty, thertV hasbeen ufu^Hy-refelved 
into thefe two kinds> phyfkal and moral'; 
and that ther^^is^a real and im^ortAnt diffef-*. 
Xfom between thefe. two kinds ^olPneoeffi^ 
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wiH,. I think, fee too plain to be jqftly diA 
puted^ upon a little attention to them^ 
Phyfical neceffity is a neceflity arifing 
9ut of the nature of things, and imme- 
diately depending upon it; fo that whilQ 
things remain to^ be what they are, it wouli 
t>e a contradiflion to fuppofe that the conic^ 
qijiences flowing from this kind of neceffity. 
can be different from thofe which do ao 
tually refult from it. To fay th^t any thing 
is neceflary in this fcnfe, is the fame as fay- 
to^, that it is a natural impoflibility for it 
not to be, or to be diflSerent from what it 
is* Thu5, ^e exiftenqe of the Deity is ne- 
cefllaiy, it being a contradiction to the ide^ 
q£ fclf-exiftencc, to admit the |)oflibility 
tha* he fbould not exift. In the,fa,me fenfe 
alio, thofe perfeftions of the Deity,^whicl^' 
we term, natural, fucb as, omnipotence, 
Qxaniicience, and thp like, are neceflary ; a$ 
they are attributes eifcntially connefted with 
the nature of afelf-cxiftent bein§, or which 
it would be contradiftory to his nature to 
ifupp^ him not to poflfefs, 

X^ like manner, with regard to. all thofe 
4^(^ which are produced by phyfical 
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caufes, they alfo are fubjcd: to the fame kind 
of neceffity. Thus the fall of a ftone ii 
the ncceffary effc6l of that law ' of gravity^ 
which is jmpreflcd upon it. So when a 
body of lefs force is made to give place to 
anoth6r of greater force, in confequence of 
the* greater afting upon the lefs, thiseiFeift 
is produced by a phyfical neceffity. In both 
thefe cafes, as long as the nature of things 
continues to be what it is, the effedts would 
be no other than fuch as we fee actually take 
place; While the power of gravity remains 
the fame, it is not naturally poffible biit 
that the ftone muft fall, and the motion of 
the lefler body be efFe<5led by the fuperior 
power of the greater. And the fame holds 
true as to all phyfical efFeds whatever. The 
tairie phyfical caufes muft invariiably pro- 
duce the fame efFefts. For if in any in- 
ftance, thefe caufes do not operate to the 
produdlion of their ufuif efFedts, it riiuft be 
owing to the intervention of fome other 
phyfical caufe, which has power fufficient 
to controul the former, in confequence olf 
which the eiFe(ft, which would otherwife 
take place, ceafes, or is varied. Still the 

fame 
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fame ncceflary connexion between the phy- 
fical caufe and its efFed: remains; and the 
reafon of the alteration or variation of the 
eiFe(5t, in any fuppofable cafe, is a real dif- 
/erence in the phyfical caufe, by which this 
variation is produced • The maxim, there- 
fore, that the fame phyfical caufes will rie- 
ceflarily produce the fame effeds, is univer- 
fally true : and to fuppofe otherwife is tp 
admit what is naturally impoffible, becaufc 
a contradiction to the nature of things* 

Now this phyfical neceflity is furely very 
different from that which we denominate 
moral, apply that or any other epithet 
to it which we pleafe. This latter kind 
of neceflity arifes from the influence of 
reafon s and motives, which, as they are 
not phyfical beings, or fubftances, cannot 
poflibly a(5l as one phyfical being or fub« 
fiance does upon another. Can arguments 
or motives, • that is, mere abfl:ra£t notions^ 
or , confiderations, operate in the famcu 
. manner as bodies or fubftances, which 
are real phyfical beings, and which have 
certain mechanical powers belonging to 
then\? If they ar© not fimilar to gravity, or 
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have not the power of gravity belonging id 
them, fo neither can they have the fame 
compulfory or neceflitating inflaehcc. Iri 
the ftridt, philofophical fenfe, nothirig cafi 
be necejQTary vvrhich is not phyfically fo ; or 
which it would not be a contradidlioii to thcf 
nature of things to fuppofe not to be, or to 
be ctherwife than it is. Now this kind df 
neceffity we clearly perceive in the cafe of 
one body adling upon another, aiid giving 
motion to it. In this cafe there is a clofe 
and necefTary connexion between the ope- 
ration of the body that is the mover > arid thiqf 
motion of the body that is adEled upon, as 
between caufe and eiFeft. But do argu- 
ments and motives bear the fame phylfical 
relation to the determinations of the mind ? 
If they do not, and this they cannot, Unlefs 
we make them to be phyfical fubftarices ; it 
feems then diredlly to follow, that the ac- 
tions which are confequent Upon them^ 
cannot be phyfically neceffary : but that, fot 
any thing that is contained in the nature of* 
thofe arguments or motives, by which the 
mind is fuppofed to be influenced, there was 
a poflibility of the adions not taking place, 
* 2 or 
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or that a difFerent adtlon tnight have fol- 
lowed. 

Upon the whole, then, the neceflity which 
we call moral, or that which firifcs from the 
influence of rcafons arid motives, muft be 
refolvcd into a certainty attending the vo- 
lition or aftion, which is confequent upon 
them, to which volition or ad:ion, though 
we may be ever fo ftrongly urged or excited, 
we are not yet compelled. This certainty 
admits of an infinite variety of degrees, 
according to the character and circum-^ 
ftance§ of the agent : bnt in every cafe, 
even where there is the hjigheft con- 
ceivable degree of certainty, that the event 
will follow, there will always be a phyfical 
or natural poflibility of its not following, 
or that the event might have been diflferent 
from what it is. 

Phyfical certainty, on the other hand, 
fknds to exprefs fomething abfohite, with- 
out variation or degree^ and is, uniformly^ 
and in every inftance, exactly the fame* 
This kind of certainty, as well as the ne- 
ceflity out of which it arife^ can have n^ 
relation arall to any effects, but fuch as arit 
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produced by phyfical caufes, between which 
there is fuch a clofe and infeparable con- 
nection, that to fuppofe what does take 
place, not to have taken place, is to fuppofe 
a real, natural, impofBbility. This idea of 
certainty is, in its own nature, a contradic- 
tion to the notion of proper agency, whicbr 
as has been obferved, cannot but imply -a 
power of beginning motion in the agent, 
independent of the phyfical, or compulfivc 
influence of any foreign caufes ; cxclufivc 
of which power, the being whom we call 
an agent is converted into a mere paflive 
inftrument* 

In the different views of man, as fubjcct. 
cither to that phyfical or moral nccefl[ity, of 
which we have been fpeaking, and of his , 
actions, as being accordingly certain in a 
phyfical or moral fenfe ; are implied ideas 
of his nature and character the moft oppo- 
fite. On the fuppofition that all he does h 
by a mere phyfical neceffity, we make him 
to be no agent at all. ^^j xonfidering bis 
actions as neceffary only in a moral fenfe, 
|hat is, ftrictly fpeaking, as not neceflTary.at 
Jill, but only attended with a degree of cer- 
tainty 
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tainty, which is a juft ground of dependance 
for the performance of them ; on this view 
of human conduct, we allow to man z power 
of agency^ that he is the majier of bis dSiionSf 
or is the doer of them. And whild we thus 
conceive of man, we fhall open a wide 
field for that attention to motives, (pro- 
perly an act of the mind) which will enable 
him to make a juft diftinction between 
them, arid giv6 due weight to thofe that are' 
reafonable and beft, as the grounds of ac-^ 
tion. But on the fcheme of an unavoid- 
able, that is, a phyfical, neceffity, all is 
fixed. The motives upon which he adtsj, 
and the degree of attention which he em- 
ploys in confidering them, as well as tlje 
actions confequeqt upon them, are alike in- 
variable, that is. It is equally impoflible for 
him, by any adl of his own, to leflen the 
influence of the worft, or to add the leaft 
degree, of weight to fuch as are beft. 

In the diftinctions, we have now been il- 
luftrating, between phyfical and moral ne- 
ceffity, and the different kinds of certainty 
arifing from them ; we are, I think, ^ fur- 
niflied with a ihort and eafy anfw-er, to all 

E t^^'c 
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that the Dr. has advanced^ in this fection, 
on the caufe of volition. 

Whether the choice be more deliberate 
or inflantaneotis ; whatever be the procefs 
of the cnihd^ in the vipws it takes of argu- 
ments or motives; whatever impreHions it 
may receive from its aflfcdions or iaclina* 
tionsy its defires or averfions ; flill, after all, 
it muft be the felf*determining power^ and 
nothing foreign to that^ which is the cauie 
of volition, or of the choice that is made, 
otherwifc it is, properly fpeaking, no choice 
ix all. If we multiply ever fo many other 
caufes, or circumftances, concurring with, 
and leading to the choice that is made ; it is 
plain that they can only operate as moral, 
not as phyfical, caufes. They will be oc- 
cafions or grounds of determination, but they 
do not form or n<iceffitate the determination. 
If man be an agent, the determination muft 
reft with himfelf, the choice muft be his^ 
own; and confequently, cannot be phyfi- 
cally neceflary, that is, in a ftridl and pro- 
per fenfe, it is fubjed to no neceflity at alL 

The nature of the will is very different 
from that of the paflions, and the judge- 

taetit ; 
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mcnt 5 and I cannot therefore (with the Dr*) 
coniidcr it as at all wonderful, that it fhould 
Operate in a difi^rent manner. Not that it 
is that vague, uncertain, and inconfiftcnt 
, principle, which the Dr. reprcfents it,— 
p. 32.—** Of fuch a nature as both to be 
** properly influenced, or afted upon by 
** motives, and Jikewife by fomething that\ 
'* bears no fort of relation to motive, and 
** confequently has a mode of aftion entirely 
** different frdm that of motive." The ad- 
vocates for liberty allow that motives influ- 
ence; but they do not allow that the 
will is afted upon by motives, or by any thing 
foreign to it, fo as to eflfed its. determina- 
tions* The will implies, in its very nature, 
a freedom from all controuling, neceflitating, 
influence. It is a power of felf- determina- 
tion belonging to an agent, the phyfical in- 
dependency of which on any thing foreign 
to itfelf makes it to be what it is, or con- 
ftitutes its very eflfence. Motives, or if you 
pleafe, " defire or averfion," may incline 
*' us to decide on what is prdpofed to us i^ 
but ftill we are the deciders, we decide for 
ourfclves. It is, in all cafes, not the mo- 
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tive> the defire or averfion, but the felf-de- 
termining power, or the agent, that is, the 
proper efficient caufe of every decifion, vo- 
lition, or adlion. 

The different mode of operation, then, 
belonging to the will, as diftindl from the 
other faculties of the mind, arifes out of 
its different nature. The will is an in- 
dependent, adive, principle or faculty; 
the other faculties are dependent and mere- 
ly paflive. The paflions are liable to be 
excited by objects that are without, and to 
be controuled by a principle that is within. 
In like manner, the faculty of judging 
concerning the truth or falfliood of propo- 
fitions, the agreement or difagreement of 
ideas, does not adl, but is adted upon, by the 
evidence which is prefented to it; and ac- 
cording to the appearance of the e,vidence, 
the judgment, in its lafl operation, is de- 
termined on one fide or the other. Atten- 
tion is indeed (as was befote hinted) matter 
of choice, and is therefore a proper a£l of 
the mind; but the judgment is finally de- 
termined,' by the vievy' it then takes of the 
propofition, orfubjedl, which is before it, 

whatever 
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whatever adls of confideration have preceded 
the determination, or to which ever fide of 
the point in difpute, they have been chiefly 
direded. The judgment, therefore, is iii. 
its very nature paflive. In its exercife, it 
niay not improperly be called, intelleSiual 
mjion^ feeing things as they are, or as they 
are prefent?d to us. And where then caij 
be the propriety of faying '* it would be 
^* very extraordinary," that if there be a 
felf-determining will, there *' fhould not 
^* be a felf-determining judgment alfo." (p. 
34.) It really feems to me no more extraor- 
dinary than that what is in itf^lf paflive' 
fhould not immediately change its nature 
^nd becpnie a<ftive. 

P. 41. The Dr. gives the cafe of " the 
** firfl motion? 'of the fingers, or legs of a 
^* child:" to which ** motions," he fays, 
^* the term volition, or wiil^ is certainly not 
*^ at all applicable. "^ On this I would obf- 
ferve, that it does not feem at all unreafon- 
^ble to fuppofe, that a previous volition may 
be formed as the caufe of fuch motions ; or, 
in other words, that thefe piotions are the 
^flfefts of the exertion of the fame felf-de- 
E 3 \tt\xavCvsv^ 
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termining power, which is contended fgr^ 
as belonging to man. The motion pf th^ 
fingers or legs is very different from the 
circulation of the bipod: the latter is ^, 
purely mechanical, phyfical, effeft, prpduceci 
by a phyfical caufe. But, in the former, 
where no fuch caufe can be difcovered, nor 
any external, compulfory, force is ufed, we 
feem incapable of giving any other proper 
account of this motion, than by afcribing 
it to a felf-moving principle, eflentially free 
in itfelf, inherent in children, as well as 
grown peribns. Ih fhort, the power of 
felf-motion feems to be infeparable froni 
animal life; is what the brutes, in com- 
mon with the human fpecies, partake of, 
and co-eval with life itfelf. This does, 
however, by no means infer moral agency, 
for to t&at intelligence as well as liberty is 
eflfential. The felf-moving power in the, 
animal creation is ufually exprefifed by thq 
term fpontaneity.* 

* See Dr. ^amuel Clarke's Remarks on a book entided, A 
Phik)rophical Enquiry concerning Human Liberty, p. 27, 28 ; 
at the end of a Colle£lion of Papers which pafTed between Mr* 
Xieibnitz, and Dr« Clarke, ^n the years i7i5> and 1716. 
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On section V. 

♦* Of the supposed Consciousness of 
*^ Liberty, and the Use of the 
** Term Agent." ' . 

IT may be true, '' that the greateft dif- 
^^ ficulties in the confideratipn of th$ , 
^* fubjedl^ of liberty have arifen from am- 
*' biguities in the ufe of termts." Can it, 
then,' be proper, to urfe the terra voluntary 
to cxprefs what is phyfically neceflary ? &C*. 
i5cc. &c.' Every attentive reader oiuft furcly 
he of opinion, that the Dr, has himfelf 
(though undeiignedly) fallen into many am- 
bigiiities in thi$ controverfy. See particu- 
larly feftion J. on the ftate of the queftion, 
with the Remarks upon it. 

The Dr. in the fe^ftion we are confidcring, 
takes occafion to reply to what Dr. Price 
has advanced on this fubjedt, in his Review 
of the Principles of Morals, in which he 
Tuppofes the Dr. to have been ** mifled hy 
♦'the ' uf6 of fuch (that ' is ambiguous) 
♦' words:*' nay the Dt. is ^ confident that 
E 4 ' ♦* when 
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** when the ideas are attended to, it will 
^^ appear that the writer is, in fadt, a Nc- 
'^ ceflarian; and, though unperceived by 
*^ himfelf, is in words only, an advocate 

9 

*^ for the dodlrine of metaphyfical liberty/ 
See p. 44, and 46. 

The quotation from Dr. Pfice is as fol7 
lows, p. 302, of his Review, fecond edit, 
** We have, in truth, the fame conftant and 
*' neceflary confciovifnefs of liberty, that we 
*^ have, that we think, choofe, will, or even 
*' exift ; and whatever to the contrary men 
'* may fay, it is impoflible for them, in 
" carneft, to think that they have no a^aiye^ 
«* felf-moving pq\y:ers, and are. ^t the 
'* caufes of their ovvn volitions, or ppt tp, 
*^ afcribe to themfelve§, what they muft be 
** confcious they think and do. 
) And p. 304, in a note, " A min -s choof- 
*' ing to follow bis judgment and defiresj, 
" or, his adtually doing what he i? incline^ 
" to do, i? what we mean, when \ye.fay, 
** motives determine him. At the fame 
^* time, it is very plain that motives can 
^* have no concern in effedling his determi- 
** natign, or that there is no phyiical con- 

*^ neilion 
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♦' neaion between his judgment and yi?ws, 

^f and the aftions confequent upon theqa, 

<* What would be more abfurd than to fay, 

f f that our inclina^ipn^ a<3: upon us, or compel 

^* us 5 that our defires and fears put us intp 

f* motion, or produce our volitions^ that is, 

M are agents ? And yet what is more cpn- 

*^ ceivable, than that they may be the. oc- 

*^ cafions of our putting qurfelves iato mo- 

^* tion ? .'What fenfe would there be iw fay- 

- ingi ihar the fituafion of a body, which 

*f may properly J)e the occafion, or account 

** of its being ftruck by another body, is 

ff the c^cieRt of it3 rnotion, or its im- 

<f peller V' 

. Nqw, tjwugh Dr. PricMcy thinks that 
Pr. Price, in what Jie b^s faid above, has 
Ideally given iip th^ caufe of liberty, he 
yet allow? that this objeftion tp tfee dodrine 
pfneceflity cannot b^e ^1 e?jprefled in a 
M ftronger or betJ^er manner;" an4 fays, 
that he has ** purpofely made this quota- 
** tion> in oi;der to. meet \h^ difficulty iq its 
f * greateft foroQ* " : 

Th^ Dr. then candidly acknowledges him- 
f^Jf tp: be fomev^h^t ^war^ of ^ difficulty 
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^rifiiig from the reafonings of Dr. Piicc i 
and the weight of that difficulty will be 
beft undcrftood, by confidering how far Dr. 
Prieftley has fucceeded in his endeavours to 
remove it. 

Dr. Price maintains^ ** that we have the 
^* feme conftant ami neceflary confcioufeefs 
^' of liberty that wc have that we thkikj^ 
^* choofe^ wlll> or even exift," 

Dr, Prieftley replies, generally, ♦' that 
♦* there is always foroe reafon for any ob- 
^' jcft, or any condaft, appearinig defirable, 
^* or preferable." (p. 48.) And applying 
this remark to the particJukr inftance of 
two kinds of fruit being propofed, he fays, 
{p. 47, and 48.) " All that a man can pof-^ 
•*^ iibly be confcious of is, that nothing 
•* hinders his choofing, or taking, which* 
** foever of the fruits appears to him- more 
*' defirable, or his not making any choice 
'* at all, according as the one or the other 
^* fliall appear to him preferable upon the 
** whole.'* Now, granting that *' there i's 
** always fome reafon for any objedt, ox any 
^^ conduft, appearing— defirable or pr^er- 
** able j" ftill the view that the mind has 

of 
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of the object or condiHS, as preferable, aod 
the choice that is m^e upon this view ; the 
r^afon or ground of the choice, and the adk 
of choofing;. are very diiFcient and diftinfl: 
things. In the laft view,, or judgment of 
the mind concerning any objefl:, about which 
it. is converfant; though the view or judg- 
ment will depend on the attention (which is 
an ad) beftowed on the different circum- 
ftances relating to the objcd:; yet, I fay, in 
the laft view, or judgment of the mind, as 
to any objedt, the mind is entirely paffive : 
but this view, or judgment, is not the choice, 
nor can it have any phyfical cpnne&ioh with 
it. Choice implies adlion, and all adion 
(properly fq called) implies liberty, other- 
vyrife it is not aftion, but paffion. I may 
make a choke confequent upon the view of 
an objeft ; but if I make the choice, I am 
then an agent ; I adt, but am not adled upon, 
or neceffarily determined in the choice I make. 
Dr. Price, therefore, very properly expreffes 
this a<3: of the mind by ^/ a man's choofiug to 
** follovv his judgment and defires, or' his 
f* actually doing what he is inclined to tio." 
If, indeed, he be allowed to be really con- 
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fcious, *^ that nothing hinders his choofing 
*^ or taking whichfocvcr of two fruits ap- 
•* pear to him more dcfirable, or his not 
*' making any choice at all, according as 
** the one or the other fhall appear to him 
•' preferable upon the whole 5'* this is all 
that is contended for by the advocates for 
liberty. But here I am afraid' we fhall meet 
with an inftance of the ambiguity which 
Dr. Prieftley complains of. For, if the view 
of the fruit, which is the object of the 
choice, has the neceflitating influence which 
the Dr. afcribes to it ; the choofing it can 
ftand to denote nothing but a mere paflive 
cflfeft. And where then, may it not be 
juftly alked, is the precifion of language^ in 
ufing the term ^' choofing,'* which imme- 
diately conveys the idea of fomething aftive, 
to denote that which is entirely paffive ? If 
the view of the fruit renders the choice 
phyfically neceflary ; it then moft eflFedtually 
hinders the choice, or, is fubverfive of it ': 
fo that on this fuppofition, the mind, not 
being confcious of liberty, is confcious of 
no choice at all. 
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Dr. Prieftley obferves further, p. 48.— 
** Whenever we eithpr reflect upon our own 
** conduct, or fpeculate concerning that of 
" others, we never fail to confider, or aik, 
** what could be the motive of fuch or 
^^ fuch a choice : always taking it for grant- 
" ed that there muft have been fome motive 
*^ or other for it; and we never fuppofe, in 
*^ fuch cafes, that any choice could be made 
^' without fome motive, fome apparent rea- 
** fon, or other/' 

Allowing all that the Dr. here advances, 
what does it prove more, than that motives 
have fome real influence, as reafons of con- 
duct. May not a man always act upon 
fome motives, either good or bad, without 
being neceiTarily determined in his conduct 
by them ? In actions of a moral nature, 
whatever .the motives^are, upon which we 
act, could there be any poflible ground for 
approbation or cenfure,^ in reflecting on our 
own conduct, or that of others; if we 
were not confcious, or had not an idea of a 
freedom of choice, or action, attending it ? 
But not to purfue this argument further at 
prefent, as we may have occafion to fay 
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more on it hereafter 3 there does not feem id 
fee any ambiguity in the exprefJion^ *^ The 
** confcioufnefs of freedomi" but what is 
introduced^ by making it to ftaiid for that 
paffive effeft of motives^ which the fcheme 
of neeeffity contends for* As ufed by the 
advocates for liberty, it invariably exprcfles 
what it literally means, a real liberty of 
will, or adion, in oppofition to an unavoid- 
ble, phyfical, neeeffity, which implies no 
freedom of power of adtirfg at alL In 
confequence of the remarks now made; 
h feems clear^ that the faft^ of the eon-^ 
Jtioufnefs of freedom^ i^ far from being as 
Dr. Prieflley has ftated it : and for the truth 
of the negative, I think I may fafely ven- 
ture to appeal, with him, to every man'g 
experience. I cannot therefore but ftrorigly 
object to the inference which the Dr. de- 
duces, namely, (p. 50) " that it muft be quite 
*' arbitrary, and can have no fort of con- 
** fequence, except what is merely verbal^ 
** whether I fay, that the caufe of the choice' 
" was the motive for it (which Dr. Price 
** very proper! v defines to be the judgment, 
♦* or the defire) or the mind in which that 

choice 



•* choice takes place, that is myfelf ; and 
*« to this caufe it is that wc afcribe th« 
** agency, or determining power, &c/' 

0r* Price, and all the confiftent advo- 
cates for liberty, cbnftantly diftingui/h be-* 
tween the caufe of the choice^ and the occafitm 
of it, or Ae motive to which the mind has 
refped in the choice it makes. And there 
cannot poffibly be a greater difference 
between any two cafes, than whether wc 
afcribe the choice to the mind, that is, 
the determining power, or to the force of 
the motive. If we* refer it to the mind, or 
the determiningipower, then the niind, or 
that power inherent in it, is the caufe of 
the choice. Nor do wc at all confider the 
motive as the caufe of the agency, but the 
agency as refting in the mind i as being a 
diftindt power in itfelf, and exerting itfelf 
independent of any phyfical, or compulfpry, 
power of the motive ; though it be allowed 
that it has refpe<3; to the motive, in the 
exertion of its agency, or, in the choice 
which it voluntarily makes. If, on the 
other hand, we afcribe the choice to thp 
power or force of the motive, the judgment 
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or defire, as the caufe of it ; we then niakd 
the motive to be the efficient of the choice, 
and entirely exclude that power of agency 
in the mind, which the advocates for liberty 
fuppofe to belong to it. Can it then be 
juftly faid, that the diftindion contended 
for is ** arbitrary/' and that ** it can have 
** no fort of confequence but what is merely 
•' verbal" ? Is there not a real and moft im- 
pof tant difference in the ideas fuggefted by 
this diftindlion? Can any thing be more 
oppofite or contradictory, than the notions 
of a determining power in the mind, and a 
determining^ controuling power, in the mo- 
tive ? The doctrines of a proper agency in 
man, giving him the command over his 
own determinations and conduct ; and a 
compulfory force in motives, rendering all 
his determinations, and his conduct in 
every inftance, neceflary and unavoidable ? 
He who cannot fee a difference in thefc 
views of the caufes of action, muft furely 
be of opinion, that liberty and neceffity 
mean precifely one and the fame thing, 
and that there is really no ground at all of 

difputc 



difpiitfe between* the abi^ttors of the one 'arid 
the other.. - 

Dr. Prieftley, however, defirous to give 

the fuUeft refutation to all that Dr.' Pjice 

has advanced by way of objedion to the 

dodrine of neceffity, goes on ** to meet 

** hinl (as he fays^ p. 51.) upon his own 

^* ground in this inftance, namely, appeal- 

*' ing to the eftabliihed ufe of words, with 

** refpedt to the proper caufe of volitions 

^> and aaiofts."-— « He (Dr. Price) fay?, 

•* What would be more abfurd than to fay, 

*^ that * oiar inclinations aft upon us, and 

" conipel us, that our defires and fears put 

** us into motion, or produce our yoli- 

** tions." Dr. Prieftley then remarks, 

** Abfurd as this language appears to -Dr. 

^* Price, it is, in fadt, the common ftyle in 

*^ which the condud: of men is defcribed, 

.•* and certainly proves, that if men have 

** any ideas really correfponding to their 

** words, they do confider the motives of 

«^ mens' adlionsto be, in a proper fenfe, the 

•* caufes of them, more properly than the 

*'. mind which* is determined by the , mo- 

/' tiv«s, . This alfo is c6mmon, popular 
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^^ language^ and therefore muft have a 
^^ foundation in the common apprehenfion 
*• of mankind/' 

It is allowed^ that^ in common language^ 
men do fometimes fpeak of their own ac- 
tions ahd thofe of others^ as if they were 
forced or impelled to do them by the mo* 
tivc of them^ that is, the judgment or in- 
diiniation. But all they can poilibly mean» 
by this language, is, to defcribe, in a fummary 
way, the weight or influence of the motive, 
as a ground or reafon for the adtion, which 
they thus connect with it. That they have 
no idiea of the motive, as the caufe or ef- 
ficient of the adion, nor yet as " the cauie 
^^ of the immediate caufe," (fee Dr. Prieftley, 
p. ^^) that is, the efficient of the determina- 
tion of the mind, or will ; or, when they fay, 
they have been compelled to do any thing, 
that they have no idea of the action, which 
they thus reprefent, as unavoidable; is, I 
think, undeniably certain from a confider- 
ation already hinted at, namely^ the ien- 
tence which the mind paiics upon a<ftion6, 
in refleding upon them, according as they 
appear to have been morally good or eviU 
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Praife and blame ^muft fuppofc liberty, with^ 
out which, there can be nothing dcferving 
cither of the lone or the othen 

Dr. Prieftley, proceeding with his author. 
Dr. Price, obferves; (p. 52) "Dr. Price fays, 
<^ If our inclinations conipel us to a6t, if 
^^ our defires and fears put us into motion, 
^* they arc thq agents; whereas they arc 
** properly only the occafion of our putting 
^* ourfelves into motion/' ** But what (Dr. 
" Prieftley replies) can this be befides a 
*• mere verbal diftinftion. If it be univer- 
** fally true, that the aftion certainly follows 
'* the motive, that is, the inclination of 
*^ the mind, and the views of things pre- 
«* fented to it, it is all that a NecejSarian 
^< can willi for; all his conclufions follow, 
<* and' he leaves it to others to riiig changes 
•« upon words,- and vary their expreflions at 
«* pleafure/' 

The argument of Dr. Prieftley, in favour 
of the ddftrine of neceffity, taken from the 
univerfalily of the efFed, or the certainty of 
the axaion, as confequent upon the motive, 
has been already noticed in fedtion 4th. Nor 
! F 2 VvaN^ 
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• * 

liave I any thing mdre to add to what was 
there faid. If certainty and neceflity, as I 
endeavoured to fhew, mean very difFerci\t 
things ; one, what is perfectly confiftent with 
liberty i the other^ fomething directly fub- 
verfiveofit; univcrfality, or certainty, will 
then by no means infer neceflity ; and by 
the help of this diftinction, not •* a mere 
^* verbal" one,, but a real diftinction in our 
ideas; we ihall be .enabled to difcern the 
propriety, and feel, the force of what Dr. 
Price, in the pafliigeinow referred to, has 
advanced on this head* 

Dr. Price, however, that " very able 
" Metaphyfician," the author^ who has fo 
well ftated the objection tp the dodlrinc 
of neceflity, before referred to, .that Df. 
Prieftley does not think, it ** can be ex- 
" preflTed in a ftronger or better manner :** 
even Dr. Price, notwithftanding all, itt 
the, opinion of Dr. Prieftley, (p, 52)^*18 
^'particularly unhappy in"r what he ad- 
yancea . in fupport of, what Di?. Prieftley 
call^, .an '' arbitrary and verbal diftinc- 
" tion/V Dr. Price s * worcfe arc, . 'f what 
** f^nfe can there be ii\ faying that the fitu- 
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*' ation of a body, which m4y properly be 
" the occafion, or the account, of its being 
^ ftruck by, another body, is the efficient of 
^^ its motion, or its impeller ?" *^ whereas 
*^ (fays Dr. Prieftley); according to his own 
^* definition of motive, it indudes both the 
^' inclination, 6r difpofition • of the mind, 
" and the vi^ws of things prefented:ta it, 
*' and this mariifeftly takes in both the im- 
** pelling body, and the fituation in which 
^* the body impelled by it is found ; which, 
'^ according to his own defcription. Includes 
** the whole cabfe of the impulfe, or every 
** thing that cdntrfb'utes to its being impel- 
** led. And of thefe two circumftances, 
** narrfely,'' l!he inclination of the mind, and 
'^ the view' in which an object is prefented 
" to it, it is the latter, that is generally, 
** and in a. more efpecial fenfe, called the 
** motive, and compared to the impeller, 
<* (to ufe ' Dr, 'Price^s language) while the 
^* inclination, or difpofition, of the mind, 
^ is only confidered as a cifcumfl:ance which 
*' gives' the motive an opportunity of acting 
^ upon it, or impelling it, and producing 
^^ its proper effect. In this \ ^^^^A^ ^^^ 

F 3 *^ \^^^o\5;^ 
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^^ before^ to the common fenfe of man*-' 
" kind." 

Dr. Pricftlcy, in this paflSige, appears to 
have mifreprefented, (though I am per- 
fuaded without defign) Dr. Price's rcafonv 
ing, and to have blended his own views of 
the point in difpute, with thofe which Dr^ 
Price gives of it. According to Dr. Prieft*- 
ley, indeed^ " the inclination or difpofition 
" of the mind, and the views of things pre- 
** fented to it," include both ** the impels 
** ling body, and the lituation in which the 
" body impelled by it is found/' But Dr, 
Price, on the other hand, though he defines 
the motive to be *^ the judgment or defire,!* 
including both ^^ the difpofition of the 
^^ mind, and the views of things prefented 
** to it," does yet by no means allow either 
of thefe to be the impeller, or the efficient 
of the motion or aftion. With him, the 
fole efficient is the agent, or the felf-de- 
termining power in the mind. ^* A man^ 
*' (fays he) choofing to follow his judgment, 
" and defires; or his actually doing Ayhat ho 
*' is inclined to do, is what we mean when 
•^ we fay motives determine him. At tho 
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^^ fame time^ it is very plain that motives 
** can have no concern in effecfting his de- 
** termination, or that there is ho phyfical 
** connexion between his judgijient, an4 
** views, and the afl:iQns cojifequent uppii 
•* them/* Here Dr, Price clearjy diftin^ 
guifhes between the choice, and tbe mo-> 
tive ; the former of which he confiders as 
being alone the caufe, or the efficient of 
adtion; while he denies that there is. any. 
phyfical connexion between the ii^o^ive an4 
^e action; or, that the motive is ajt all con-^ 
cerned, as an efficient of the ad:ion. It is^ 
as hie .gftprwards fays, nothing more than 
*^ the oc^afion of our putting ourfelves into 
*^ mation.w" In this view of the Dr's* ar-r 
gument, he is fo fcir from being uqhappy io 
what he advances, in fupport of his dif-* 
tin Aion between the .{^r/(^^ of thef motion j 
«nd the occqfion of it.; that Jt feems to be 
the moft appofite illuftration which he coul4 
poffihly give oi the cafe, ^\ The fituation of a 
** body, which is the occa^onj or the account 
^* of its being itruck.by gppther," correfponds 
with the judguateni, ordefire, preceding the 
a^on^ jOr : ;4etQEri9in»$jpiVt I^\xt) /a^ ^"^ ^\>x^ 
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ation of the body, which is ftruek, is^iot 
the impeller, or efficient of its motion 5 -f6' 
neither is the judgment, or defire, the im^- 
pelkr^' or efficient of the motion, wdetcri' 
mHii4li0rt>in thfc mind^ I cannot, therefore,* 
conceive ;bf any fimile, which Dr. Pric6 
co\ild'hfeve more properly or happily in-*i 
trod^eed,' t<3 give us a precife and clear idea 
of what he intended, or which cfould carry 
greater weight in fupport of it. Andv for 
this, I'Vvill again, with Df. Prieftley, veil- 
ture "to appeal to tlie cotomon-fenfo oJP 
^' iriankihd.'^ ''' »ri' ." - r-. .v.i:: ^ 

t)r. Prieftley " would ftill forthor -cbn4 
^« fider this matter .wkh Dr;^^PFice,-a8 d 
^^ Mathematician aiid a PhilcJfopKer, thinking 
^^ hiQ can (hew the Z>r; that, kccbrding; to 
*^ thc'tfioide ©f rpafonkag univerfatlyjrtceived 
♦ ^ fej^th'e moft fpec iilati ve, as W-ell : as ' the 
^* vulgarv we ought At> confider* motives as 
** the proper caufes : of human adlions, 
^* though it is thfe man^ that is called the 
'' agenty(p..54.) ' ^■ 

He Ihen rubjoitis -the • following illuf^ 
tratiin; *^ Suppofc' a philofopher to be en« 
" tirel'y^ ignorant of tiic'<Jonftitution of tho 
' *' humai^ 
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" ^human mind; but to fee, as Dr. Price 
^^ acknowkdgwy that men do, mfz/Sti'z{h 
^^ acCordi;^g to Itheir affcdions and dciires^^ 
*^ that is, in one word, according ta mow 
^^ tives,i would he not, as in acafeof tbc^ 
*^ do<9trine.:of chances, immediately: infer 
•^ »that there :muft be a fixed caufa fori this 
** coincidence of motives, and -anions ?i 
« «\Woirld he not fay, ? that, though he could 
^' not fee into the nian^ the cdnne<ftion was^ 
*^ natuVal «fid neceffairy,' becaftfe d&ti&mti 
** Attdf-finf^e^^the^triofiVeXi'iA dl eaf€S,rpf^^- 
^f ced^'lthe aftiohs, • wdiildJife «ot' nacu^ally,' 
** that is, actofdihg''tb* tile cuftom^f "^pHi- 
^' lofbpHersr^'ih finiilaf -tfaft*, fey> thftt^thd 
^r moti^'Was the <;a«fe-Qf theaaaon ? And 
** would he not be le4l>'by'the^-obvidU9 afia- 
<^ logy ^ to compare * ihfe *fifnd ^to a balance, 
'^: which wa'8 ihcliridd' this way or tljat,»ac- 
f* fcording t6 the motives prefented to it?*' 

In the pafTage now <:itod, ' the argument, 
whicb I cannot but lodk upon to be the beft 
in favour of philofophical' neceffity, is flated 
and illaftrated ih-fuefr a- manner, as to ren- 
der it extremely plain amd ihtdlligible. 
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The argument itfclf, may, however, be 
feiblved. into this fhort queftion. Whether 
certainty implies neceffity ? Or, whether 
that which is morally certain, is therefore 
phyfically neceflary? Of this muich has 
been' sdoeady £dd, nor have I any .thing to 
fubjoin, except it be to take fome little no«- 
tice of a cafe of the do<3:rine of jchances^ 
to whi<:h (he Dr. coniiders thatof thecoiQ-^ 
cidcnce of motives and actions as limilar* 
Now> in a cafe of chance, where there ie 
the utmoft certainty of the event, there is 
yet a phyfical poiiibility of its happening 
otherwife. To borrow Dr. Price's illuf* 
tration, which i$ very clear and apppfiter^ 
(fee his Reyiewj, p. 412, and foUpwing.) 
Siuppofe a die, or folid,. having a million of 
faces ; it may be faid to be certain, that 
** an agent, void pf ikiU* will not,, the firft 
^^ trjal, throw an aligned face, of fuch a 
" die; fox the WQrd .certain is often ufed 
"ipa feqfe mwb jlpwer. But that fuch 
•^ an agent ihouid thjcow an aligned face 
^* of fuch a die,, a million of tidies to- 
'^ gethci: without pnqe failing, few would 

<^ fcruple 
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'* fcruple to pronounce impoflible. The 
^* impoffibility, however, meant in this 
*^ cafe, would plainly be Very different from 
^Van abfolute phyfical impofBbility ; for if 
*' it is poiTible to fucceed the firft trial, 
** (as it undoubtedly is) it is equally pof- 
** fible to fucceed the fecond, the third, 
*^ and all the fubfequent trials; and con- 
^* fequently, in this fenfe of poflibility, 'tis 
^^ as poffible to throw the given face a 
'^ million of times together, as the firft 
'* time, &c/'--** If any one thinks what 
** is now faid of no weight, and continues 
^^ yet at a lofs about the difference between 
*' thcfe two forts of impoflibility, let him 
compare the impofiibility that the laft 
mentioned event fhould happen, with the 
impoffibility of throwing any faces vjrhich 
^* there are not upon a die/' 

Dr. Price purfues the illuftration much 
further, in a moil ingenious and maflerly 
manner; fo as to render the whole emi- 
nently deferving the attentive perufal of the 
pioral fludent : and then concludes with the 
following remark, (p, 414,) '' Now he 

/* that 
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*' that (hould, in^ fach cafer, confound thefe 
^' different kinds of impoffibiiityy or nc- 
** ceffity, would be mjich'morc excu&ble; 
•^ than he that confounds themV when con- 
*' fidering the events dependiiig.on the de- 
*^ terminations" of free beinge, and- com- 
** paring them with thofe acrifing from 
*^ the operation of blind and unintelligent 
^^caufe&. The one. admits of;endlefsly 
^^ various degrees 5 the other of.aoa?. 



On 
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On S E C T I O N VI. 

** Whether Liberty be e^ssential to 
** Practical Virtue; and of Moral 
^* Ai^D Physical Necessity." 

DR. Pfleftley employs the chief part of 
this feftion in replying to what Dr. 
Price has further obferved in fupport of 
liberty; rightly judging, that it muft add 
confidcrable ftrength to the Neceflarian 
caufe, if he could overthrow the defence, 
which fo able ari advocatfe, as Dr. Price, has 
fet up on the contrary fide. 

Dr. ■Price fay^, (p. 301, 302.) " that 
** pradkical virtue 'ihppofes liberty/' For, 
that ^* a being who' cannot aft at all, moft 
** certainly cannot' aft virtuoufly, or vi- 
f* cioufly." That, ^* as far as it is true of 
** a being that he afts, fo far he muft him- 
^* felf be the caufe of the aftion, and there- 
** fore not neceflarily determined to aft ;'' 
neither by motives, nor by an,y thing elfc 
foreign to the agent hiinfelf, whom he con- 
fiders as the efficient caufe of the aftion. 
This, in brief, is Dr. Price's argument; 
2 ^xA 
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and his reafoning appears clear and decifive* 
Notwithftanding which. Dr. Pricftlcy fays, 
(p. 56.) ** It is on a mere verbal diftinc- 
•' tion, alfo, on which every thing that Dn 
•* Price has advanced, in proof of liberty 
«* being effential to praftical virtue, turns." 
(And p. 57.) ** Here we have the fame 
** arbitrary account of agency that has been 
^^ confidered before." As Dr. Prieftley had 
given Dr. Price the character of " a very 
•* aibleMetaphylician;" methinks he Ihould 
have been rather more cautious of charging 
him fo often with ** mere verbal diftiqc* 
*• tions,*' and ** arbitrary accounts'' of things^ 
though he might not agree with him in his 
views of the fubje<ft. But let us now attend 
to what Dr. Prieflley has offered to invali-* 
date Dr. Price's reafoning. 

" In faift, if a virtuous refolution be 
** formed, (fays Dr. Prieftley, p. ^y.) the 
perfon, by whom it is formed, is the ob* 
jeft of my complacence and reward, and 
** if a vicious choice be ipadc, the perfoa 
** is the objed of my abhorrence.;. ^i>d there 
^* is the greateft propriety and ufc in punifhi- 
** ing him." 

, Thefc 
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Thefe pofitions are furely incontroverti^ 
ble; that is^ fuppofing there be *^ a virtu« 
** ous refolution formed," and ** a vicious 
** choice made/* that the one is the objetSl 
of complacence and reward, the other of ab- 
horrence and punifhment. But what virtue 
can there be in a refolution^ or vice in a 
choice, if in the ideas of refolution and 
choice, you include nothing, but the mere 
paffive efFedk of motives ; and confequently 
deny the being himfelf to be the efficient 
caufe of the refolution and choice. The 
nature of the refolution, or the thing de- 
termined upon, may be fuch as a being, 
in the given circumflances, ought to have 
made ; and the nature of the choice, or the 
thing chofen, may be fuch as a rational 
being ought not to have made, or ought to 
have rejeded ; or, in other words, there may 
be abfolute virtue in the matter of the refoliH 
tion, and vice in that of the choice : but there 
will ftill be wanting that power or liberty in 
the beings or perfons, to wiibm they arc af- 
cribed, which is eifential to alL perflaial 
merit or demerit, or to the virtue or yicc of 
the agent, and which can alone reoderithe 
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bneah objedl of complacence and rev^ard, 
and the other of abhorrence and punifh- 
'xnent* So that as far as refpedls thfe per- 
fons fuppofed to^ be concerned, take away 
liberty or agency, and there can be no vif- 
ttfous refolution formed, nor any vicious 
choice made ; that is, neither does the refo- 
lution imply any virtue, nor the choice any 
vice, in the pcrfons to whom they are re- 
ipeftively imputed. 

Dr* Price has faid, (p. 302) ^* Who m'uft 
^* not feel the abfurdity of faying my vo- 
** litions are produced by a foreign caufe ?" 
meaning a motive. Dr. Prieftley remarks, 
that it will by no means follow, *^ that 
*^ then the volition is not my own. It is 
•* my volition, whatever was the motive 
•• that produced it, if it was a volition that 
•* took place in my mind." But can that 
be truly faid to be my volition, my a6l, 
which was produced by fomething, over 
which I had no power ? On that ground,^ 
every thing that takes place in my body, as 
well as my mind, may, with equal pro- 
priety, be called my ad, or volition. If 
voliuon means nothing but the paffive and 

neceflary 
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heceflary effed of motives, it thea ftarids 
Upon the fame footing with all other phy* 
ficai effeds j and fo^ the circulation of the 
blood and the pulfation of the heart, which 
take place in my body, may, with as much 
reafon, be called my .volitions, as any deter- 
minations which take place in my mind* 

Dr. Price, with Dr. Clark and othct 
eminent writers^ diftinguifhes between a 
moral and a phyfical neceffity; this Dr. 
Prieftley (p^ 59) calls a diftindtion, *^ equal* 
** ly ufelefs as that concerning the proper 
•^ feat of agency, or caufation/* Phyfical 
and moral, are, in the Dr's* opinion, " but 
** words.'' For, fays he, *^ if the choice 
** be certain, and truly neceflary, it is a 
** proof that with that difpofition of mind 
** no other choice could be made; and 
** whatever confequences are drawn from 
*' the confideration of the impoffibility of 
*^ any other choice being made, applies to 
^* this cafe, if to any.** 

It was by Dr. Prieftley *s ambiguous ufe 
of the term necefTary, that we were before 
led to endeavour to ftate and illuftrate the 
diftindtion between moral and phyfical ne- 
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ceifity. And in ,his remark now quoted 
we have a frefli proof of a real difference of 
ideas, couched under this diftindtion, and 
of the importance of attending to it. In 
the fuppofition which the Dr. makes, " If 
** the choice be certain, and truly necef- 
** fary," by certain, and neceflary, the 
Dr. muft mean phyfically certain, and ne- 
ceflary, (and indeed that only can be truly 
neceflTary, which is phyjically fo) otherwife 
it will not warrant the inference he draws 
from it, namely, ** that with that difpo- 
** fition of mind no other choice could be 
** made.'' Now the advocates for liberty, 
do not allow any choice to be necefllary ' 
in a phyfical, but only in a moral i^ni^i 
and where there is the greateft certainty, 
or neceflity, of the latter kind, there is 
always a poflibility of a different choice. 
Here, then. Dr. Prieflley is reafoning on 
the fuppofition of what his opponents do 
not admit; and of confequence, the infe- 
rence, which he deduces, mufl fail. 

To this miftaken conception, of moral 
for phyfical ncceffity, it is evidently owing, 
that Dr, Price is confidered by Dr. Pricft- 

Jey, 
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ley, in a l^rge ektradl made from the work 
before referred to, as " exprefling himfelf 
*Mn a manner by no means fuited to his 
** fyftem, but as if the proper caufe of the 
** adlions was the motives that led to them/* 
(p. 69,) 

Dr. Price, to prevent any fuch mifcon- 
ftrudlion of the language he ufes^ fets out 
in this extract with obferving, (fee p. 350, 
and following) " by the neceflity which is 
*^ faid to diminifli the merit of good ac- 
^'^ tiotts, mUft be meant, not a natural, 
** (which would take away the whole idea 
** of adioii, and will) but a moral necef- 
** fityj or fuch ds arifes from the influence 
" of motives and afFedlions on the mind, 
** or that certaiilty of determining one way, 
" which may take place upon fuppofition 
*^ of certain views, circumflances, and prin- 
^* ciples of an agent." 

When Dr. Price had given this key to 
open his meaning in what follows, it feems 
really not a little extraordinary, how a man 
of Dr. Prieftley's difcernment, fhould fo 
much mifunderftand him. Dr. Price fays, 
*VNow it is undeniable, that the very 
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^ greateft ncceffity of this fort, (moral ne- 
** ccflity) is confiftent with, nay, is implied 
*' in the idea of the moft perfedl and me- 
•* ritorious virtue ; and confequently can by 
*^ no means, be what, of it/elf ever leflens 
" it. The more confidently we may de- 
f* pend upon a being's doing an adlion, 
** when convinced of its propriety, what- 
^* ever obftacles may lie in his way, or, mo- 
^* rally fpeaking, the more efficacious and 
*^ unconquerable the influence of con- 
^* fcience is within him, the more amiable 
*^ we muft think him." 

— ** In like manner, the mofl: abandoned 
^* and deteftable ftate of wickednefs, im- 
•^ plies the greateft neceffity of finning, and 
** the greateft degree of moral impotence. 
** He is the moft vicious man, who is moft 
** enflaved by vicious habits, or in whom 
appetite has fo far gained the afccnd- 
ant, and a regard to virtue and duty rs (o 
** far weakened, that we can, at any time, 
with certainty foretel, that he will do 
evil when tempted to it. Let me, 
*^ therefore, by the way, remark, that 
'^ every idea of liberty muft be very er- 
I _j roneous. 






€€ 
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^^ roneous, which makes it inconfiftent 
*^ with the moft abfolutc and complete 
** certainty, or neceffity, of the kind I have 
^* now taken notice of, or which fuppofes 
^* it to overthrow all fteadinefs of charac- 
*^ ter, or condudt. The greateft influence 
** of motives that can rationally be con- 
^* ceived, or which it is poflible for any 
^* one to maintain, without running into 
*^ the palpable, and intolerable abfurdity 
*^ of making them, phyfical efficients, or 
*^ agents, can no way afFedt liberty* .And 
*^ it is, furely, very furprizing, that our niofi; 
*^ willing determinations fhould be imagined 
^^ to have moft of the appearance of not 
^^ proceeding from ourfelves ; or, that what 
*^ a man does with the fulleft corifent of 
*^ his will, with the leaft reludlance, and 
^^ the greateft defire and refolution, he 
^* £hould| for this very reafon, be fufpe(£te4 
*^ not to dQ freely, that is, not to dq at 
♦* all/' 

This is the whole of the C3:tra<a: givea 

by Dr. Prieftley^ and what there is in it^ that: 

is at all favourable to hi$ dodrine of necef-f 

fitj^, I am not abk, on the moft ca^efui 

G 3 ^^^tOL\* 
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examination, to find out. I cannot, there-' 
fore, but exprefs my furprize at the remark 
he makes upon it, ** As a profefled Necef- 
*« farian, I would not wifti to ufe any other 
*^ language than this/' (Illuftrations, p, 62.) 
Dr. Price does, indeed, fpeak of *f a moral 
^* neceflity, (but not of virtue) or, a neceffity 
" arifing from the influence of motives, and 
^* affeftions of the mind,'' and of the eflica- 
^* cious and unconquerable influence of con- 
fcience/* But does he not clearly difliinguifh 
between this kind of neceflity, and that which 
is natural or phyfical ? Thefe, with Dr. Pricft- 
ley, are precifely, in idea, one and the fame 
thing ; and on that ground the main argu- 
ment for neceflity fl:ands. Does not Dr. 
Price diredly aflert, that the latter kind of 
neceflity ^* would take away the whole idea 
*^ of adlion and will ?'* • Docs he not main- 
tain, that it is a *^ palpable and intolerable 
** abfurdity,'' to make motives *^ phyfical 
** efiicients, or agents ?" All the neceflity, 
therefore, that Dr. Price can be fuppofed to 
allow, as arifing from the influence of mo- 
tives and aflfedions, is fuch as admits the 
. natural, or phyfical poflibility of a different 
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choice from that which adlually takes place, 
which l)r. Prieftley holds to be impoflible. 
In fliort. Dr. Price allows only a neccflity 
which is figurative, and which, ftridly 
fpeaking, is no necefiity at all : whereas Dr. 
Prieftley, on the other hand, maintains the 
idea of an ^* abfolute neceffity," and which 
muft be that which is natural, or phyfi- 
cal. In like nianner, when Dr, Price 
fpeaks of '^ the efficacious and unconquer- 
•^ able influence of confcience," he intro- 
duces it with the cliaufe, " morally fpeak- 
** ing," purpofely to^ reftridl his idea, and 
confine it to that of a moral influence; 
which, though it may be attended with the 
greateft degree of moral certainty, is yet 
carefully - diftinguilhed from fuch an in- 
fluence, as implies in it phyfical efiiciency, 
or neceflity, which is the influence that Dr. 
Prieftley every where maintains. Still, • 
Dr. Price leaves amply fufficient room 
for the exiftence and operation of a felf- 
determining power, adting independently . 
of all motives, of all judgment or dc- 
ipre, confidered as efiicients of choice, or 
determination^ though fo far adin^ under 
G 4 \!tv^\\ 
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their influence, as to have a certain refpcft 
\o them, as grounds, or reafons of the choice 
which itfelf makes. Dr. Price does not 
fay, that the molt perfedl, or any virtue 
does, or can arife from abfolute, that is^ 
phyfical neceffity, pr from an influence of 
confcience that is naturally, or phyfically 
unconquerable, Frorn the whole fcope of 
his argument it is plain, that the mofl: effi- 
cacious and unconquerable influence of con-* 
fcience, which it is poflibje to conceive of, 
does, in his opinion, admit the poflibilitjf 
pf a man's adting otherwife than he does, 
pr of his counteraaing the influence of con* 
fcience, and doing that which is bafe or 
wicked. By the efficacious and unconquer- 
able influence of confcience, he evidently 
means np more than what we otherwife calj 
an inflexible integrity: by which we common-; 
ly exprefs, an integrity which the ftrongeft 
temptations cannot, morally fpeaking, cor- 
rupt ; but cannot furely be fuppofed to in- 
tend, that a man, whom we believe to have 
attained to fuch an eminent degree of in- 
tegrity, has not a natural ppwer of forfeit-;, 
ing it. 



So, when Djr, Price fays, *^ the paoft abaa^ 
«.* donedi and deteftabje ilate of wickednefs 
^* implies the greateft nepeflity of finning, 
f^ and the greateft degree of moral impo- 
** tence;*' he evidently does not intend a 
phyficaj, or natural, but merely, a moral, ne- 
ceffity. Though we can, according tq the 
Dr's. views^ '' foretel with certainty, that 
f * a map, if funk into fuch a ftate, will do 
V evil, when tempted to it;" yet it will 
not follow from hence, that he has not ^ 
jiatural ppjver of withftanding the temp- 
tation, and refraining froni the evil. The 
pontrary is manifeftly implied in the Dr's* 
feafonings already noticed. 

Upon the whoje of the view now takea 
pf this extraca, it appears throughput, in- 
ftead of giving the leaft countenance, either 
in itf^lf, or by any jufl: confequence, to the 
NecefTarian doftrine, to make diredly, and 
forcibly, againft it. Dr. Price feems to be 
|b far from being *^ oiF his guard,'* and fex- 
-preffing himfelf *Mp a ipanner by no means 
f^ fuited to his fyftem;" (as Dr. Prieftley 
fupppies hiai, p. 60) that he, on the con- 
tr^ryi well aware of every point on which 
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the queftion in difpute turns, has fairly 
met, and fully obviated, the moft material 
difficulties attending it -, and will, I think, 
upon recoUedion, be acknowledged, even by 
Dr. Prleftley, to be a moft judicious and 
mafterly, if not n mnvincmj^ defender of 
the doftrine of liberty. 

Dr. Price, in another part of the fame 
• yrork, (p. 318) fays, " Inftindlive bene- 
** volence is no principle of virtue, nor qre 
*« any actions flowing merely from it vir- 
** tuous/* And again, ** (p. 324) *' the 
«« conclulion I would eftablifh, is, that the 
^^ virtue of an agent, is always lefs in pro- 
** portion to the degree in which natural 
** temper, and propenfities fall in with his 
'* aftions, inftindtive principles operate, and 
*^ rational refledlion on what is right to be 
*^ done is wanting/' Dr. Prieftley confi- 
ders this, as inconfiftent with what Dr. Price 
himfelf had before acknowledged ; for, fays 
Dr. Prieftley, (p. 66) '' what is the differ- 
•^ ence between affeftions of mind, from 
*^ which, he (Dr. Price) fays, arifes the 
*^ moft perfect and meritorious virtue, and 

** inftinftive 
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ff inftinftive -benevolenice, natural temper; 
?<* and propenfity/' 

Dr. Prieftley here reafons on the fUppo- 
Ution of ;a con^eflion which Dr. Pric6, as 
I underftatnd him, has not made. Dr. Price 
as was before obferved, does not fay, that any 
virtue arifes from the influence of aflfeAiong 
pf the mind. He only fays, that^^ moral 
f\ neceflity arifes from the influence of mo- 
5^ tives, an4 affe<aions," and *f that the 
^^ very grcatefl: neceflity of this fort is con- 
f* fifl:ent with, nay, is implied in the ideia 
f* of the moft: perfedl and meritorious vir- 
5^ tue/' But this is furely very different 
from faying, that virtue arifes from this ne- 
pefBty. It may be implied in it, though it 
does not arife from it, or though the virtue 
js not conftituted by it, as a proper caufe or 
Ipfiicient. Dr. Price makes both intelligence 
and liberty to be eflfential to practical virtue*. 
It is immediately confl:ituted by the exercife 
of the felf-determining power, on a view or 
convidlion of what is right to be done. 
He, therefore, very properly excludes, from 
the idea of virtue, inftinftive benevolence, 

' ali 
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fll inftin£tive principles^ and all the adiont^ 
which flow merely from them. And hoMr 
can the reafonablenefs of what he advances^ 
on this head, be juftly controverted ? If this 
|)e not admitted, we mu^, by neceflfary con* 
fcqucnce, fuppofe, that a very good naturcd 
|dcot is a very virtuous man. 

But folid as the ground is on which Dr^ 
Price proceeds, in denying any virtue to ariife 
from mere inftindlive principles, and allow- 
4ng moral worth to thofe aftions only which 
are the effedl of ehoice, founded on the 
confideration *of what is righ^ to be done; 
iJ^is diftindlion is, by Dr. Prieftley, imputed 
to nothing but a more than common refine-^ 
ment, *^ Mankind (fays Dr. Prieftley, 
** p. 67) in general, do not refine fo much 
f« as Dr. Price, Whatever it is within a 
*^ man that leads him to virtue, and that 
^^ will certainly and neceflarily incline him 
^* to a£l right, or to do what they approve, 
•* they deem to be a virtuous principle, to 
** be the foundation of merit, and to in-f 
^* title to reward." 

If io think and write clearly can juftly 
be called refining. Dr. Price may, then^ 

withk 
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with the greateft propriety, be faid to rtm 
fine, but this is all the refinement, which 
is, I think, difcernible in what he has 
advanced, on this fubjeft* He has fepa-^ 
rated that from the idea of virtue> whicfe 
appears, at leaft to the judgnient of a friend 
of liberty, not to belong to it. By an ad-- 
vocate for that fide of the queftion, ^whicht 
he has efpoufed, it cannot be thought iit 
the leaft proper, to fpeak of any thing with^ 
in a man, *^ that will neceflarily (in Dr. 
•^ Prieftley's fenfe) incline him to ad: right.'* 
To a£t, and to be neceflarily inclined, feemf 
to be ideas direftly contradidory. TAaf, 
which necejfarily inclines ^ excludes the power 
of agency. It leaves no room for any 
aftion at all, properly fo called. All, that 
can follow, muft be merely paflive, fome- 
thing which it is not in a man's power 
to prevent, in which there cannot furely be 
any virtue, or moral defert at all ; any more, 
in what is thus done by man, as a mere in- 
ftrument, than in any other natural and ne- 
ceflary eiFeft which falls under our notice. 
For the fame reafon, thofe principles, alfo, 
which are merely inftindive, cannot have the 

leaft 
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fition to what is right or good, as acquired,' 
not as born with a man, or as neceflary and 
ttnavoidable, in which they place the virtue, 
and whicfc they confider as the foundation - 
of merit, whether the degree of virtue ma- 
iiifefled, in confequence of the facility or 
difficulty of the acquifition, be greater or 
lefs* Men may be charmed with what car^ 
rics the appearance of a virtuous condudl j 
but they can approve, or applaud it, as me- 
ritorious, or worthy of reward, only on 
fuppofition that the principle, or difpbfition^ 
from which it flows, is virtuous ; that is, 
that it is pradtifed on the view of it as right, 
and does not proceed from the impulfe of a 
mere involuntary inflindl. In this view, 
they approve both the adlion, and the prin- 
ciple or difpofition which accompanies it, 
or from which it flows* But though feveral 
principles may concur in their operation, 
as motives to the adion, there is yet only 
one caufe of it, and that is, the voluntary 
determination of the agent* 

Dr. Prieftley further obferves, "' The 
^^ only reafon why we are lefs fl:ruck with 
** a virtuous adlion, proceeding from what is 

*' called 
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♦* called natural temper, is becaufe we con-» 
" fider it as a fickle principle, on which 
" we can have no fufEcient dependance for 
** the future. But let that principle be fup- 
'* pofed to be r-eally fixed and ftable, and 
** wherein does it differ from that difpofi- 
** tion of mind^ which is the refult of the 
*^ greateft labour and attention ?" It is un- 
worthy of any enquirer after truth to ring 
changes upon words i but where there is a 
real difference in the ideas which they fug- 
geil, it is neceffary that the difference be 
pointed out. I cannot therefore but rearark 
that the expreffion, " a virtuous adioia 
** proceeding from what is called natural 
<* temper", confidered as the caufe of the 
aftion, appears to me to involve in it ano- 
ther contradidlion. No effedt which pro- 
ceeds merely from natural temper, as its 
caufe, can properly be called a virtuous 
oBion. We may be flruck or pleafed^ 
with an cffed:, which we by no means ap- 
prove or applaud, as having any degree of 
virtue in it. And though the principle 
from which the effedl, or, as Dr. Prieflley 
terms it> the action, proceeds, be ever fo 
H "fi^^^ 
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<* fixed and ftable," this will not, of itfclC 
prove the eflfca or adion to be virtuous* 
Stability in the proper virtuous principle 
will, indeed, clearly manifeft ftrength in the 
principle, and confequently increafe the 
virtue or merit of it ; and a courfe of vir- 
tuous aftion will certainly have more virtue 
in it than a iingle action. But then, the 
principle and adtion muft be virtuous in 
themfelves, or they can never become fo, 
though the utmoft degree of ftability fhould 
attend them. Hence arifes a mojfl impor- 
tant, difference between what is called, na* 
tural temper, and that virtuous difpofition, 
which is the refult of choice, or culture. 
Though the one be, indeed, *' a fickle prin- 
" ciple", and the other in its nature more 
*' fixed and ftable'* ; yet neither does the 
iicklenefs of the former make it not to be 
virtuous, nor the liability of the latter ren- 
der it fo ; but the true diflindion between 
them is, that t&e mere inJiinSiive principkp 
or natural temper ^ wants that eflcntial con-^ 
ftituent of virtue — choice — which is the 
fpring, or caufe, of the acquired principle. 
The latter is formed by ourfelves^ on the 

view 
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View of it a$ right and gQod : whereas in the 
JForm6f> wc are entirely paflive ; it is im- 
parted, hot acquired ; in the produdtion of 
it, as agents^ we have no concern at all. 

In the rfemarks now made, we are fUN 
faiftied with matter for reply to Dr. Prieft* 
ley's additional illuftration of his argument* 
** If (fays the Dr* p. 68 i) two men be in 
'* all refpcds the fame inwardly, if they 
** feel and z6t precifely in the fame manner, 
»* upon all occafions ) how in the fight of 
•* God or man; can there be more virtu* 
*' in thfc condufl; of one, than in that of the 
** other, whatever difference there may have 
•' been in the acquifition of that temper ?'* 
Moft certainly, there can be no difference at 
all in their virtue or moral defert, if their 
inward principles and outward condud: be 
in all refpefts precifely the fame. But be- 
tween the two cafes, in which the Dr. looks 
upon both the principles and conduft to be 
precifely the fame, there appears to be the 
greatefl difference conceivable in both thefe 
refpeds ; and this difference immediately 
arifes from the diflFercnt origins of the difpo- 
fitfon, which is confidered as the jprinciple 

H 2 lit 
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of virtue. Where natural temper is the 
principle^ it is^ as was before obferved, nQt 
an acquifition but an endowment. Now 
where this is. the operating principle, for 
inftance, of what we call benevolence; 
though men may, for want of fufficiently 
attending to what paffes within them, mif- 
take this for the proper principle of virtu* 
ous benevolence ; it cannot yet I think ad- 
mit a doubt, fincc, as has been already 
fhewn, the principles themfelves fo widely 
differ, that the feelings, arifing from the 
operation of them, muft be no lefs different 
too. In the inflances, in which natural 
temper alone operates, there can be no 
feeling but that of a certain eafe or pleafure, 
iimilar to what we feel from a happy tem- 
perament of body, and in which there can 
be nothing more meritorious (though very 
agreeable) than there is in the latter^ Oa 
the other hand, in the cafe of that virtuous 
benevolence, which is our own acquifition, 
or where we aft from a defire to promote 
the happinefs of others, as what is in itfelf 
fit and reafonable; there we feel not only 
eafe or pleafure, or the abfence of uneafiae& 

or 
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or pain, but we have, moreover, the pecu- 
liar and inexpreflible fclf*fatisfa6tion arifing 
from the confcioufnefe of a reditude of dif- 
poiition, which we have been at the pains 
to cherifli, and which makes the exercife of 
it to be, not a neceffary and unavoidable 
effect of a phyfical caufe, but a voluntary 
difcharge of a moral and religious duty^ 
So widely different are the feelings of that 
benevolence which proceeds from mere na- 
tural temper, and that which is founded on 
a regard to virtue. 

Neither do two men, who are afSluated by 
thefe different kinds of benevolence, any 
niore a<9:, than they feet, in the fame man- 
ner. Though their conduft may be formally 
the fame, it muft, in a moral eftUnation, 
widely differ. He who is governed only 
by inflin€live benevolence, and whofe con- 
duct, according to the Dr. unavoidably 
flows from it, does not ad: at all, but is 
aded upon: while the man, who promotes » 
the happinefs of others, from a regard to 
morality, and the will of God, afts as be- 
comes a rational being, and poflcffcs real 
worth and dignity of chara^er* When 
H 3 -Dt, 
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paflive, can be juftly called virtue. This 
hath been repeatedly obferved; and I look 
upon it to be a truth, which flands on a 
foundation that can never be moved. And 
fpr this plain, and, as it appears to me, 
jnoft fubftantial reafon, it may be allowed 
to be very abfurd to pray for virtue, as 
a mere communication, in which the 
agency of man is not concerned. But does 
it therefore follow that nothing is com-^ 
jnnnicated, in aid of our own endeavours 
after virtuous improvements, and which 
is, a proper ground for prayer to God on 
this account. Pr. Price, and every friend 
pf rational religion, may readily admit that 
much afliflance is pommupicated, both ex^* 
fernal and internal, for the purpofc of 
forming the temper^ to direft the niotU in it$ 
voluntary exercjfes^ and for the juft regula-- 
tion of the conduSl-, and may y?t, at th? 
fame time, very cpnfiftently maintain that 
\^ virtue ;s our own, and njuft arife from 
^< within ourfelves.*' In fhprt, in a very 
proper fepfe, every thing belonging to us, 
?ven temper, willy and conduSly may be con-^ 
iidere4 as the gift of God y though not i^ 

fucl^ 
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fuch a fenfe as will make man nothing more 
than a paffivc inftrument, which is fup-^ 
pofing him as incapable of virtue, as evea 
a ftock or ftone. The advocates for liberty 
may, therefore, ftill continue to pray to God 
for virtue, that is, for his gracious, co- 
operating influences and aids, in the pur- 
fuits of virtue; as well as for external 
tilings; and the pradlice will be, not an 
abfurd, but a moft reafonable and ufeful, 
as well as a pious one. I cannot but add, 
that there does, indeed, appear to be a real 
and great abfurdity in prayer, on Dr. Prieft- 
Jey's fcheme of neceffity, while the iprin- 
ciple itfelf alfo direAly tends to indifpofe 
men for the performance of it. What roomt 
can there be to pray to God for any thing, 
when every thing, the whole plan of events 
refpeding man, no lefs than all other crea- 
tures, is irrevocably fixed and certain, and 
all power of agency in man is excluded. 
In this view of the divine government, it 
appears to be utterly ufelefs to afk any thing 
of God. There is, however, not the leaft 
juft ground for any individual to be at all 
concerned, whether he live injhc perform- 
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flncc or neglcfl: of it. For, if it be c 
part of the divine plan, that I am to pray, 
I fliall find myfelf neceflarily inclined to i^ 
at the time, when it is ordained that I 
ihould. If I am not inclined to it, or can 
fatisfy myfelf in the negledt of it ; it is i^ 
fure and infallible proof, that prayer was 
never defigned for me, during the time that 
this indifpofition to it continues, though 
that fhould be ever fo long, for a great parti 
or even the whole, of my life. I confefs 
myfelf alarmed at the moral influence of 
fuch an opinion, not on fuch a philofophic 
and enlarged mind as Dr. Prieftley's, but on 
the generality of mankind, who cannot rea- 
fon nor refine fp much as Dr. Prieftlcy; 
and who had th^y been left under (what 
Pr. Prieftley, muft think) the delufion of 
that imaginary idea of liberty, for which 
Dr. Price is fo ftrenuous ai> advocate, woul4 
have had their minds open to the ;nfluenoo 
of a very confiderable motive to the dif* 
charge of their moral and religious duty, 
which the dodtrine of neceffity does not 
jtoercly enervate, but entirely deftrojr. 
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All that follows in this fedion^ is but a 
r^ital and fupimary view of the main points 
in Dr. Prieftley's argument againft Dr, 
Price, before ftatecj, which he wifhes Dr^ 
, Price to reconfider. I have only juft to re- 
mark pn the itvf pages employed for this 
purpofe, that there are evidently fome mif- 
takes in the reprefeijtation given of Dr. 
Price^s reafonings, or, in the confequences 
which are annexed to them, Thus, (p. 70) 
becaufe the felf-determining power, ficcord- 
ing to Dr. Price's own confeffion, is not— 
^* judgment, confcience, defire, hope, or 
^* fear, or any of the paffions : it muft, 
'* therefore, (fays Dr. Prieftley) be mere 
^* will, under no direSion or guidance, be- 
** caufe under no influence whatever." Dr. 
Price gives us a very different idea of the 
felf-deternaining power. He is fo far from 
faying that the will is under no influence, 
that he, on the contrary, maintains, (p. 62 
pf lUuftrations, before quoted) ** the greateil 
^* influence of motives that can rationally. 
^* be conceived, or which it is poflible for 
** any one to maintain, without making 
?f j^em ^hyfical efficients, ox ^^tivX^> casv' 
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^' no way afFc<3: liberty." So, (p. 72) when 
Dr. Prieftley calls, " a power of determin- 
ing without motives, or a proper felf-de- 
termining power, Without any regard to 
" judgment, confcience, or afFeftion,*' an 
abfolutely chimerical thing, and what is ab- 
folutely impoflible— Granted — but it is a 
chimera which Dr. Price never thought of 
as a reality, an impoffibility in what he 
liever looked upon to be poffible. Here, 
again. Dr. Prieftley has forgot Dr. Price's 
very important diftindlion between his ideas 
of moral influence, and phyfical neceflity^ 
between having a regard tb judgment, con- 
fcience, or afFedion, and being phyfically 
or neceflarily determined by them ; and be- 
caufe Dr. Price diftinguifhes an agent froni 
a paflive inftrument. Dr. Prieftley reprefents 
Dr. Price as maintaining the idea of a power 
of aftion, or felf-deterniination, without 
any regard to judgment, or confcience ; as 
if to determine for ourfelves, and to a6l the 
part of an ideot, were, with Dr, Price, prc- 
cifely, one and the fame thing. 



( ^09 ) 
On S £ C t I O N VIL 

** Of the Propriety of Rewards and 
" Punishments, and the Founda- 
•* TioN OF Praise and Blame, om 
*' THE Scheme of Necessity." 

THE objedion to the doftfine of ne- 
ceffity, which Dr. Prieftley here cori- 
fiders ; namely, that on this fchemc '^ the 
*' idea of refponfihility, or accountableneft 
" vanifhes, and there can be no propriety, or 
<^ ufe of rewards or punifhmcnts," has, in- 
deed very confiderable weight with thofe 
who have confidered the fubjcft. And the 
force of this objeftion may be comprifed in 
a few words. To be accountable for any 
thing, fuppofes that I have it in my power 
to do, or forbear that thing, whatever it 
be. That which I am under an abfolutc 
necefSty of doing, or which I cannot avoid, 
can neither be deferving praife or blame in 
the fmalleft degree, and can therefore be no 
foundation for reward or punifhment. In 
thisr brief illuftration lies the whole weight 

01 
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of the objection ; and it is founded on prlii-* 
ciples which apppear to be fo felf-crident^ 
that I ani perfuaded the common fenfe of' 
mankind, if unbiafled, wOuld immediately 
lead to an Univerfal acknowledgement of' 
their truths Bat certain and plain as thefe 
pofitions are ; Dr. Prieftley hopes ** to make 
«* it appear^ that irhen the cafe is rightly 
•' imdcrfiood, there can be no ufe or pro-* 
«* prietyofrewards, or punifliments^ on any 
«* other fcheme, (but that of ncccfiity) and 
<* the greateft poffible upoh this." (p. 74.) 
In order to make this clearly apprehended^ 
the Dr. fuppofes " two minds conftrudlcd 
«* upon the two oppofite fchemes of ncceflity 
** and liberty." To avoid circumlocution^ 
he calls, the former A. and the latter B* 
fuppofing himfelf tobe a fatherj and tbefft 
two his children* " Knowing, fays he; 
** their inward make and conftitution, let 
** us confider, how I (hould treat them/* 
As the illuftration of thefe two examples is 
carried on for feveral pages, to avoid fo 
large a quotation, I fhall refer the reader 
to. Dr. Prieftley's work itfelf, for afull view 
of it; and fhall content m^fc\£ mv\\ ^ovwt- 
2 '^^ 
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ing out fach parts of it, as feem materially 
to zffcA the arguments Dr. Prieftley re- 
prefents " all the determinations of the one 
*^ being A as invariably diredled bjPits prc- 
** vious difpofitions, and the motives prefent- 
** ed to it ;'' while the other B is defcribcd as 
having ** a power of determining, in all cafes, 
in a manner independent of any fuch pre- 
vious difpofition J*' which, fays the Dr. 
is precifely the difference between the 
fyftems of neceffity and liberty, philofo- 
** phically, and ftriiftly defined.*' Note here^ 
that by the determinations of A being 
** invariably,'* the Dr. through the whole 
of his illuftrations means necefarify, di- 
redled. And whereas he fays, that B has 
a power of determining, in all cafes, in 
a manner independent of motives ;" the 
advocates for liberty, only maintain a power 
of determining, independent of motives, as 
efficients of the determination bv a com- 
pulfory influence, while they admit the 
greateft poffible influence, that is confident 
with agency in the being who determines. 
So that the diflFerence between the conftruc- 
tion of the two minds, A ^lud B otv ^t. 
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fyftems of neceffity and liberty, exprefled in 
other words, is precifely this ; A has not the 
power of making any determination at all i 
all his determinations are made by the com-*- 
pulfory, neceflitating influence of previous 
difpofitions and motives. B, on the other 
hand, has the power over his determinations, 
or of determining for himfelf, independent 
of any fuch compulfory influence, as A is 
fuppofed to be governed by. In fhort, B is 
an agent, while A is a mere paffive inflru- 
ment. Into this the diflference betv/een the 
two minds, as flated by Dr. Prieftley, whea 
fairly confidered, muft at laft be refolved. 
Now, on this view of the conflrudlion of the 
mind A, the whole fcheme of difcipline, 
which the Dr. lays down, appears to be 
altogether futile and infignificant. His ob- 
jedt, indeed, is to make A virtuous and hap- 
py : but as to all the happinefs arifing from 
confcious virtue, he muft furely mifs his* 
aim. If virtue conflfts (as certainly it 
muft) in the choice of what is right, on 
the view of its rectitude ; A is by the con- 
ftrudion of his mind, rendered incapable, 
of it. He is necelTarily determined, or- 
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a^ed .uponir m all that he does< -He-caa 
thercfow determine nothing, or make no 
choice at all**- HoW^ excellent foevcr.^ then, 
in themfelves, the : precepts may be which 
are recommended to him^ as rules of con- 
dudl; whatever addfeffes may be made to 
his hopes or fears ; and whatever may be 
the effedt of i ill the care and difciplinethat 
can be ufed ; ftilLnot the leaft degree of 
perfonal virtue can be produced* Call the 
cffeds by what name you will, they can 
fuggeft no idea of virtue, or of. virtuous 
Xatisfadlion or happinefs. All is -neceflary 
and unavoidable. There is no choice, no 
power in the mind to form its own deter- 
minations, and confequently nothing that, 
in a moral eftimation, can in the leaft de- 
fervc praife or rewards 

But from the child A, let us now turn 
Cfur attention to B, whofe mind is formed 
upon the principle of liberty, and confider 
what may be expefted, as the eiffedt of pro- 
per iriftrudlion and juft difcipline, with 
refpedl to him. Now, though motives can 
have no fuch influence upon his determina- 
tions, as the Df» intends by th^ l^trs\ ne-^ 
I ccQan > 
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teffaryi that is, though he will ^ways haiKe 
the power of determining forhimfelf^ ih«- 
dependent of the phyfical or ned^tatin^ 
influence of motives ; it yet does by no 
means follow from hence, that motives can 
have no influence at all upon his mind, or 
no fuch influence as may not, in a moral 
fenfe, be faid to be certain. Though he it 
not the fame pafllve inflrument as A, he h 
ftill a rational beibg, who is endued with a 
faculty of intelligence, which, ifitbeprcH 
perly cultivated, it is fuppofed will, as he 
grows up» enable him more and mprc tc> 
diftinguifh between the weight of different 
motives, as reafons or grounds of determi^ 
nation or adlion. By the power of choice 
or determination, with which he is formed^ 
he is not only rendered capable^ of virtue, of 
good or ill defert ; but has alfo the ability 
of exercifing that adl of the mind, which 
we call attention. In confequence of this^ 
as the faculty of thought and reaibn gaint 
ftrength, he becomes proportionably morf 
capable, by the adl of attentian^ of feeling 
the influence of juft motives of conduc^^ 
And, in this way, it is eafy to conceive of th^ 
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IdKbhabS^nel^ ^f ' fttch hidtiirei, if properly 
pirefente^ to Hlk mlhd, Ib^ihg difcierned iii 'i 
ftill cteAtcr ii6Mhtti atid confeqUehtly th^ 
wcrght of theitt being Uaore ilrongly felt; 
a$ feafbhi of ebtidufti till th*ir influence 
rifesi to a cbttfidWable degrte of what tWt 
advocdtes for IWtity expriCt by mofii/ cer-^ 
iaint^ : which certainty will always increafcj^ 
in proportioh to the degree iH whith the 
reafonablehiers of the itiotivfe is difcernedj 
And to the ftredgth of the itnpriffi^n^- 
which, by attention, it mak^s opon thtt 
inind> Sach't^h being tiie coiiftrud|0ti 
of B'8 mindi «hd fuch the fiild^K^fd infla«bcii 
6f motives $ tUXi it be juftly faid> if diit isare 
be tiiken of hi^ efducation, 4^% ** no for| 
<* tif calculdtltifi can be rtadt," or fao tea-* 
ibnabk bxpedra'tion fOThied} a^ to his fat^^ 
ehearaa»r aiid cdftdna: F T|i($«|h the iti- 
fiiiefice! of mtitlv^ be not i^eehafiicftl, or 
phyiically tttdeSkrjt does this ptm^ that 
ititj have no influerice> or that thdre 19 m 
kuid or de^ei^ df <:ef tsdnty ^ttenditfg t4fetf 
dpehittoa? Dn Prleftley, in lii^ i)l<!fti^ 
tions, conffenily deduces this confe'i^ttence 
^6m the debfid 6>f phyfictdi or A%fo\\i\ft ta« 

I 2 c^S^x-^^, 
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ccffity, which the advocates for liberty]^ 
not admit. To be not phyfically deteyr^ 
mined by motives^ is, with hjm, the fame 
thing, as to have no regard to them at all, 
as reafons of condudt. But not to enlarge 
fp a point, on which fo much has been 
already faid ; let us return to the cafe of the 
child B. 

He is by nature intelligent and free. He 
is capable of underftanding, at leaft in fome 
degree, tht nature of motives. As reafons 
of conduft, they cannot but, morally fpeak- 
iag, . influence him, according to the view 
be tajces, or the Judgment he fprms, of them. 
The clearer, then, his difcernment is of the 
propriety of thofe motives, upon which he 
ought to a(ft, fo much the ftronger will be 
jheir influence over him. And,. he has, at 
air times, the power of deterojination ^nd 
juftion in himfelf. . Confidering the confti- 
tjition of B's^ mind in this point of view,^. 
which is no other than a reprefentation of 
what a mind, formed according to the 
ibheme of liberty, really is ; and I cannot 
conceive of a more proper fubjeft of tuitioft 
ofridifcipUnt, than B appears to be. He 



has a power pr'tnoice or detefhllnation, 
afid he has reafdri to laireiSt hiitt in the exef- 
ciie of It. And can* *' no provifion" be 
made againft a'wrong ufe of the determin- 
ing power, or againft wrong conduft, in a 
being of B's make? Though this is not to * 
be prevented in a. phyfical way, or no fuch 
provifioa can be made, as will neceflarily 
determine his condud ; and though a coun- 
teracting influence may defeat all that can 
be done for him ; there are, however, means 
to be ufed, and thofe too very probable in 
their effeft, for leading him to iaft right ; 
that is, to make a right determination for 
himfelf. As he is a rational being, may it 
not well be fuppofed, that rational confidcr- 
ations will have fome influence on him ? 
May it not alfo be fuppofed, that their in- 
fluence will gradually increafe with their 
evidence ? Arid can promifes or threainings> 
the confideratiohs' of rewards and punifli- 
liients^ 'oe ufelisffs -to fuch a mind as this ? 
Or rdthcr; is it- n^t-na^iraHy^capable of 
feeling tHeirfhAuienw m the gf featfefl: dcgreb, 
ai fir as^it <jarfi«ft^rftihd^tl^ri«aMr^^ arvd 
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while the bcft inftruction^ sind the mod 
-wholeforoc and regular difcipline^ muft be 
altogether iQefFeAual to the propofed end^ on 
a mind fon^ed^ as the dodrine of neqeflity 
fuppofcs; on one conftrnfted according to 
the principle of liberty, they mqft be likely 
and efficacious means of accomplishing it, 
Out of the latter mind alone can virtue be 
produced i in that only can the fatisfadtions 
and joys of confcious goodnefs find any 
place : and unlefs reJ^onfibUity can coniiil 
\yrich the impoffibility of adting at aJU A 
niuft of confequence be utterly incapable of 
it, on any principle pf reafon or juftice; 
whereas B is, in the commonly received 
fcnft, properly accountable for his copdu^^ 
!6^t Dr. Frieftley, p. j% has given us a 
very differeiM: idea of reJponfiMity (roQi that 
which is ufually annexed to it, For acH 
cording to him^ ^* to ma^e us proper fub-^ 
** jei^ft of difctplinp^ ai^d thereby &cure 
our gr^ateft h^^pineis, is all ^t, phir 
lofopbipaUy ^faking^ ia really ii>eai)t by 
'^ making us accountable «reaturos/' So 
tha^ acoordsng^ t6 the dfifiiutioo of refpour 
ability here laid down^ W \a i&nm& xSm& 
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faffive A^bjeAs of an uncontroulable influ* 
encc, which is the Dr /s own idea of dif^ 
ciplioe^ and to have our greatefl: happinefs 
fecured to us by the agency of the Divine 
Being, without any power of choice or 
agency on our part, is to be an accountable 
creature. What there is then left to give 
an account of> I am utterly at a lofs to con^ 
jedure. Any further comment on this 
notion of refponfibility fecm« unneceflary. 

The remarks, already made, will apply to 
all that the Dr» has further advanced, in his 
other view of the fubjedt, which begins with 
f. 80. The whole is founded upon thefe two 
principles, firft. That motives detcrminet 
or are efiicients of the choice ; and fecond*<p 
ly, That if this power of determination be 
not allowed to them> they can then have no 
iofliieace at all, but whatever is done is the 
efFc6t of mere arbitrarv pleafure. 

I have already endeavoured to (hew, that 
the firft of thefe tenets is ii>compatible with 
any idea of virtue, or of good or ill defcrti 
^nd.thajt the other proceeds on a fuppofitioa 
gf that, as maintained by the advocates for 
1 4 . ASotxt^^ 
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liberty, which they conftantly deny*. . I fliall 
therefore only fubjain a few remarks on 
fome paflages in this part of the Dr/s illuf- 
tratibns, which proceed on thefe principles. 

To prove A deferving of praife for his 
condudt, he obferves, that it ** proceeds 
** from his own virtuous difpofitions, and 
** that his good habits are fo confirmed, 
^* that neither promifes nor threatnings arc 
" able to draw him afide from his duty/* 
I anfwer, as before, that whatever A's dif- 
pofitions or habits may be, they cannot, 
with any propriety, be called virtuous or 
good, as implying any perfonal worth, oy 
good defert, in them ; becaufe he had not, 
nor could he have, on the fuppofed con- 
ftrudlion of his mind, any active concern in 
forming them; no more than in adjufting 
the ftature of his body, or the features of 
his countenance. And where . then - is tho 
proper foundation for praife? 

Concerning B Ahc Dr. remarks, on the 
other hand, that he is * no proper fubjedl or 
obje6t of -praife. And why? Becaufe, let 
him do the fame things that A did,',^^ the 
^^ ^2ufe of his ri^ht (ieterminalioiv was not 
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^ any bias- or difp6Bti6n idf mind in favour 
** of virtue,' or bdciiife^ a good motive in- 
" fl&ehced him to do it ; but that his de- 
** termination was produced by fomething 
^* within him of ia quite different nature, 
** a mere arbitrary pleafure, without any 
** reafoh. whatever/' &c. p. 8i. Such is 
the manner in which Dr. Prieftley accounts 
for B's condu£l: but it is founded on prin- 
ciples very different from thofe which are 
held by the advocates for liberty. On that 
fcheme, all virtue is right determination on 
the view of the reftitude, or moral excel- 
lence, of what the -mind determines upon : 
and though the approbation or liking of the 
adlion (which is the lafl judgment of it, 
and in which the mind is paffive) is not 
the caufe or efficient of the determination, 
the mind or felf-dctcrmining power is yet 
always fuppofed to have refpefl: to that, in 
the determination it makes. Approbation 
precedes, and, • as a- reafon or motive, has a 
real and confiderable influence in exciting 
the mind to, though it does not controul 
or neceffitate, the determination. Can the 
jhhid, then, in this^ cafe, be faiYdi \.o^&.\s^ 
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^> a snere arbitrary pleasure?'' Or does it 
not, on the contrary, in the exercife of ita 
natural po^er, act with the greatcft reafon, 
and oi> the heft grounds ? And what, if 
this does not, can merit conunendatioa or 
praifo? Iti&eot,asDr. Pricftkyreprefentsit, 
p. 84, like *^ a fortunate throw" of the dice, 
which is a (pere effect, over which the hands 
that cafts it, has no power of direction at 
all ; but is a real act, of which the mind 
itfelf is the caufe, an act with defign, an4 
which proceeds on the moft folid founda- 
tion, as to the nature of the choice or dew 
termination which it makes. 

Di?. Prieft^ey further obferves, p. 82, 
conc^rqiilig the conduct of a being, whoiib 
mipd is formed on the principle of liberty s 
'^ There is notliing on which I can depend 
^^ for tjbe future. Even a feries of good 
** actions, produced in this manner, gives 
*^ no fecurity for a proper conduct in £u^ 
*^ ture inftances ; becaufe fuch actions can 
** form no habit, that is, no neceffary ten-* 
" dency to a particular conduft s but every 
y thing is liable to be reverfed by this fclfr 
^^ dete^rmining principle^ which can turn a 
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f* deaf c?^v to all pfiptivc? aad all rcafons/* 
Tfhcre is nqf, indeed, the fame ground of 
depepdan^e in the copdivf): of B as of A^ 
thjit is, a phyfip^ p,r ^b^lute neceffity ; but 
does it therefore follovy, that *^ there is 
** ©othing, in the cha^-ad^ec of B, on which 
" I qzjUL depend for the future ?" Is moral 
certainty no ground of dep endance ? This, 
9S yr^ ot^feryed in, another place, is the 
jground on v^bich yire depfii^ for the rec-^ 
titudQ of t^e divine ^ondud. In this in* 
jAance, the pip^a^ certainty rifes to the moil: 
perfi^ fecurity. It amounts to a real, 
though bat 9 moral, impoffibility, that Cod 
can evet do Rny thing but what is right; 
ei(clu4uig 9njiy ^bat phyfical impoflibility, 
w^i^I^, \fj^ not admitting^ t^p ide^ of agency, 
jnyljt \)^ fuj[?v,cifljiyc pf all moral pcrfeftioo in 
tjifi fmalleljb decree. As Dr, Price, in his 
ckar aA4 i^r^ihle manqer, ren^ks, p. 430, 
afj^i^h^Tj^ing, of l^s Review^ " It may be 
'' infiioitdiy more dqp!en4ed upon, that God 
ii vj^nf^er dp.y(rong> than that the wifeft 
** created being will not do what is moft 
<* d^eftjruftive to him, without having the 
^« leaff temptation to it. There is, in 
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** truth, equal impoflibility, though not 
•^ the fame kind of impoflibility, that he, 
«« who is the abftraifl of all perfedion, 
*« fhould deviate into imperfedtion in his 
" condu(ft, infinite reafon adt unreafonably, 
•* or eternal righteoufnefs, unrighteoufly ; 
•* as that infinite knowledge fhould miftake, 
•* infinite power be conquered, or neceflary 
•* cxiftence ceafe to exift." Here, then, is 
an inftance, in which moral certainty affords 
z ground of depenrfance- the moft fecure, 
and which, it may with the flrlflefl: pro- 
priety be faid, cannot fail us. Now, thcri 
is the fame kind of fecurity, though, com- 
paratively, in as much lower a degree, as the 
difference is great between a created and 
an uncreated mirid j a being furrounded 
with temptation, and one who is above the 
poflibility of any temptation ; I fay, there 
is, though in this diminifhed degree, the 
lame' kind of fecurity attending our depend 
dance on a human charafteri which has 
proved itfelf good by a ferics of right aci 
tipns. ■■' •' '•'' 

. ... Habit};, 
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. . Habits, as; they are commonly underftood^ 
confijildn a^j&pUity of doin^ any thing, ac- 
qmredby i^peated ^£ts-. ..And this facility 
arifes^f^ooi the jnfluence which difpolitions 
to wards fuch^radls, or the motives which 
were the grounds or reafons of them, will 
obtain, by haying: been attended to, or made 
the »^ounds.xif determination or adion be- 
fore. . The difp.Qfition or, tendency, there- 
fore,; to wards,, day. kind of conduct . cannot 
but grow ftrpp^er^. ' together with the habit 
or faicility of doin^ the adion : and though 
it can, in no c^e^ be the phyfical caufe of 
afting ^, .will .r however, in proportion to the 
degree of its ftrength, increafe the moral 
certainty of the repetition of the adlion, or 
of a continued purfuit of the fame courfe of 
conduft. Can it, then, bejuftly faid, that 
** a feries of good adlions gives no fecurity 
" for a proper condudl in fiature inftances ?" 
A feries of good a(9:ions will certainly, in 
tlie common acceptation, form a habit of 
doing them. Strength of habit, alfo, implies 
proportional ftrength in the difpofition to 
that which is good ; and according to this, 
muft be the fecurity, or ground of depend- 
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ahcct that a ylrtuous agent will contiiiiit^ tt^ 
aft virtuoufljt unlefs we fuppbie^ httAtUb 
he has the phyfical power of alttHng foA 
condud:, that his having a(5ted rirtuonfly^ 
when his difppfition fo to do was weaker; 
renders it in no degree probable, or mti-^ 
rally certain, that he will not ceafe to aiS 
the fame becoming part, when his dUpo^ 
iition to it is becbtne ftronger« The idei 
of a ^' felf-determining principle which cart 
*' turn a deaf ear to all motives and all 
•* reafons/' if by can be meant, that thefd 
is no kind of certainty thit it wiU notf may 
be Dr. Prieftley's opinion of the felf-deter- 
mining power, but is not the idea whicK 
the advocates for liberty have oi it. 

Dr. Prieftley obferves, (p. 83) that '* hf 
i^ felf-determination the world in general 
** always underftands, a power of determi- 
** nation not fubjeft to the controui 6i 
^* others, but produced by caufes operating 
^' within a man's felf only.^' If tKefe 
caufes, whatever they be, within a raan*^ 
felf, ftand to exprefs fomething over whrcH 
the man himfclf has no power at all, foi!he* 
thing which operates by ah tinavoidable nr-i 

ceffity. 



tc(Rtf, Wbidy the nuatt czMbt t>ofiib}^ pre^ 
vent j fdjf ooght I caft fee, the term felf- 
deteritiil^tian, miy/ with equal propriety^ 
be applied to a determination fubjed to 
•* th« eoiitroul of others/' as to one " pro* 
'^ duced by cau&s operating within a man's 
♦' fclf." The maa himfelf is no agent, no 
determiner, in one cafe more than the dther* 
The determination, is produced by fome^i- 
thing, over which he has no mdre power^ 
than he has over the changes of the fea^s; 
fioth are alike necefiary $ they are the cSk&% 
of what he did not fix, and cannot alter. 
If this be ^' felf-determination, as the world 
** in genefal always underftands it ;" to talk 
in the manner I have now done about it,, 
miift, in the Dr's. phrafe, be getting out of 
the road of common fenfe ; and whether it be 
fo or not, let every man of common fenfe 
determine. 

P. 84, Dr. Prieftlcy fays, ^^* It has been 
" feen, that puniihment would have no pro* 
priety, or ufe upon the dodlrine of philo- 
fophical liberty; blame alio, upon the 
** feme fcheme, would be equally abfurd, 
** and ill-founded." That what cannot 



if 
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be avoided^ cannot b^-tb^fubjcia of bkme^ 
and that where there, is nothing delerv* 
ing blame^ there can. be no foundation 
for punifhment— ^thefe pofitions axe amengft 
thofe felf-cvident maxims .which no words 
can make plainer. To determine, then, 
whether punifhment, can - belong to A or 
B, the DrV two fonV of ; neceffity and. li- 
berty, for any fuppoftd ..wrong that either 
of them has done, the (ingle queflion is; 
whether-they had it in their power to :avaidi 
or forbear, what they .faavfc. done ?. If it; be 
faid that either of them could not, it would, 
I believe, be univerfally acknowledged, by 
every unprejudiced perfon^ that he was no 
objedl of punifhment, and that it could, in 
no degree, without manifeft injiiftice^ be in- 
fiided on him ; but that it belonged folely 
to him, by whom the fuppofed wrong adion 
might have been avoided. Upon thefe prin-* 
ciples, in the cafe of the child of necefRty, 
A, punifhment can have no foundation, or 
propriety. With hirti every thing is fixed 
and unalterable, and entirely independent of 
any proper agency of his own, as the caufc 
of it. Whatever is done by him, it was 

abfolutely 
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•bfolutely out of his power to avoid; he 
may then deferve pity^ but not blame i 
ajjiftancey but not punijhmenf. Nor, in his 
Gafe> can there be any more ufe or occafion 
for punifliment, as a moral difcipline, than 
there can be juftice or propriety in the in- 
flidtion of it, as due to demerit. For what-i- 
ever the indulgences may be, to whith he 
has a propenfity, and how ftrong fpever 
that propenfity may be; neithet the in- 
dulgences, nor the propenfity, can, in a 
proper or moral fenfe, be called vicious. 
Of vice, or any thing morally evil, he 
is utterly incapable, having no power of 
choice, or agency. A, therefore, though 
he may be very unhappy, has nothing in 
him that is vicious to be cured j and on 
which there is any ground or occafion 
for punifliment to operate, in the way of 
moral difcipline. All there can poflibly 
be in A, which needs alteration, can only 
come under the denomination of certain 
Confl:itutional ■ diforders, or the necefi^ary 
confe(|uences of them; on which fuf- 
ferings, like a bitter potion, may have a 
s K ' - verv 
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very falutary efFefl:, fo as to render A a mert 
comfortable, but can never make him a vir- 
tuous, being. 

On the other hand, the child of liberty, 
B, if he has really done the vrrong aftion 
which is laid to his account, he has done 
that which he had it in his power to have 
avoided, and is therefore deferving of 
blame and, confequently, punifliment, ac- 
cording to the evil which he hath com- 
mitted. Dr. Prieftley, indeed, fays of B, 
that .though he has done what is wrong, 
** it was not from any bad difpofition of 
** mind, that made him fubje(ft to be in- 
*^ fluenced by bad impreflions. No, his 
** determination had a caufe of quite another 
** nature. It was a choice directed by no 
*^ bad motive whatever, but a mere will, 
•^ afting independently of any motive.'" (p. 
85.) The diredl contrary to the fpirit and 
defigfl, if not to the letter, of this re- 
prefentation of B's condu<5t, appears to 
be unqueftioriably true of him* As he is. 
by nature endued with a power of thoice, 
or determination, whatever he docs that is 

wrong. 
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Wrong, cannot but involve demerit in it, 
provided he had it in his power to have 
known that it was Wrong. In a being of 
his franie, to do a wrong thing is to make 
a wrong choice or determination. Now a, 
right or wrong choice fuppofes fome rule 
or ftaiidard, by which the choice is to be 
made. Whatever that ftandard be, if I am, 
br might make niyfelf, acquainted with it, 
itnd yet do ' not bring my choice to this 
teft, before I make it ; whatever is wrong 
!h my choice, as the confequence of my 
healed, I am certainly chargeable with it. 
As B, then, is allowed this power of choice, 
br determination, and is alfo fuppofed capable 
of knowing what he does, or of diftinguifh- 
Ing between right and wrong; if he afts 
tvrong, or makes a wrong choice, he mufl 
be fp far criminal. Circumftances will, in- 
deed, increafe or leflen the criminality. If 
the aftion, or determination proceeded *^ from 
^^ any bad difpofition of mind, that made 
** him fubjedt to be influenced by bad im- 
*^ preflions," that is, according to the ideas 
of ncceffity, if he was determined by a dif- 
K 2 pofition 
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pofition which was by him unavoidable, of^ 
,neceflarily fubjeft to the controuling power 
of bad impreffions j this muft, furely, in the 
eye of impartial reafon and common fenfe> 
not render B's condud: criminal and deferv- ■ 
ing blame, but, on the contrary, take away 
all criminality from it. B is then changed 
into the child of neceffity, who can be no 
proper object either of praife or blame. 
'Make the reverfe of this fuppofition, that is, 
fuppofe B to have aded under the influence 
of a bad difpofition, which he had con- 
traded; and that this difpofition, ftrong as 
its influence might be, did not neceflitate 
him to aft, or had no abfolutely controuling 
influence over him, or in other words, that 
he had it in his power to forbear what he yet 
did under its iiifluence ; and he will then be 
accountable and deferving blame, both for 
the wrong aft or determination, and alfo for 
the bad difpofition vvhich was the ground 
or occafion of the aft, or the motive excit- 
ing him to it, *^ A mere will afting inde- 
ed dependently of any motive," that is, with- 
out any bad previous difpofition, or any 

temptation 
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temptation to the adl, is, again, a caufe of 
aftion which the dodtrine of liberty does not 
fuppofe. Further, if we^view punifhment, 
as inflifted upon B for his wrong condud:, 
in the light of difcipline, for the purpofe of 
reforming him; and in his chara6ler there 
is the proper and only foundation for it to 
work upon ; B, confcious that he might 
have avoided the ad for which he fufFers, 
and that what he fufFers is upon account of 
his own wrong choice, may fee his crime 
in his punifhment; in confequence of whichi 
he may be fo fenfible of the evil of what he 
has done, as to guard againft the repetition 
of it for the future. 

Dr. Prieftley remarks, (p. 86) '' It is faid 
** that the nature of remorfe implies a felf- 
** determining power." I anfw.er, (conti- 
nues the Dr.) ** that this is no other than 
*^ the fame deception that I have explained 
f^ before. For blaming ourfelves, or blam- 
<* ing another, are things of the very fame 
^^ nature, and depend upon the fame prin- 
^* ciplcs. The fenfe of felf- reproach and 
^* fhame is excited, by our finding that we 
<^ have a difpofition of mind leading to 

K 3 ^^ NYC^x 
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** vice, and on which motives to virtiie;^ 
** in particular cafes, have had no influ* 
^^ ence, ^ 

Here I am led, in reply, again to repeat, 
that Dr. Prieftley, and the advocates for 
liberty, differ moft eiSentially in their ideas 
of perfonal virtue and vipe, or what it is 
that conftitutes that good or ill defert, which 
is the proper foundation of praife or blame, 
in relation to ourfelves or others. Dr. 
Prieftley makes them to confift in the con- 
trouling influence of good or bad difpo- 
fitions in the mind, introduced there by ne- 
ceflary caufes, over which man has no power, 
which he can neither prevent nor alter. 
The advocates for liberty, on the other 
hand, fuppofe agency to be effential to all 
perfonal virtue or vice, merit or demerit, 
and that whatever the difpofitions are, which 
take place in the mind, no man can in the 
leaft deferve praife or blame upon account 
of them, any further than he has been con- 
cerned in the production of them, or in 
giving them the influence which they havo 
obtained ; in /hort, no further than he had 
I tho 
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the power over them^ With fiich different 
views of the eifential conflituents of moral 
character in general, it is no wonder that 
we judge fo very differently of the merit or 
demerit belonging to any particular ones 
and that we account in fo very different ^ 
manner for the feelings of mind, which are 
excited by refleftion on any particular courfij 
pf conduct. A miftake there muflt certainly 
be on one fide or the other. Let it be im- 
partially confidered, whether the Dr. has 
the reafon, which he fuppofes, to thinly 
that the deception lies on the fide pf liberty. 
To take the inflance which the t5r» 
|s here confidering, that of remorfe or 
felf- reproach. The advocates for liberty 
fuppofe, when a n\^n feels remorfe, or re- 
proaches himfelf, for any thing that he has 
done, that he confiders himfelf as hav- 
ing had the power of not doing it. And is 
there any thing that looks like deception ia 
this ? Is it not mofl natural and reafonable, 
to view the man, who reproaches himfelf, 
as the real agent of the cripie for which he 
f-eproaches himfelf? Or, has a man the leaft 
f-eafpn to blame himfelf for an action, which ^ 

K4 it^ 
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it was itnpoffible for him to avoid? Butjj' 
clear as it feems, that *' a man, whea 
*• he reproaches himfelf for any particular 
'* adlion/- fuppofes he might have avoided 
it, and *' that, if he was in the fame 
" fituation again, he would have afted dif- 
** ferently^'' this. Dr. Prieftley fays, (p. 
88) *' is a mere deception." Let us, then, 
attend to what, in the Dr's. opinion, is 
the caufe of felf- reproach. The fenfe of 
felf-reproach and fhame, he fays, is excited 
by our '* finding that we have a difpofition 
** pf mind leading to vice, and on which 
^' motives to virtue, in particular cafes, 
*' have had no influence." But is not the 
difpofition of mind leading to vice, as well 
as every other, according to the Dr. necef- 
cefiTary and unavoidable ? If I have a dif- 
pofition, on which motives to virtue, in par- 
ticular cafes, at any time, or at all times, 
have had no influence; this difpofition is 
not of my own creating, but is the effedt 
of the fame unavoidable neceflity. Why 
then fhould I be afhamed, or reproach my- 
felf upon account of any difpofitions, how 
\ bad or pervcrfe and obfl:inate foever ? They 

are 
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ftre my misfortunes, but are » neither ihy 
crime nor fhame. On the fcheme of ric- 
ceffity, both the adtions which we call bad, 
and the difpofitions which lead to them, are 
alike neceffary, and not to be avoided. And 
in this view of them, it does not feem pof- 
fible that any fenfe of grief or fliame, in the 
ioweft degree, can be excited* On the fup- 
pofition that we are really conftrudled and 
afted upon, as the dodrine of neceflity ' 
teaches, if a man ever does reproach him- 
felf, it muft be by forgetting, at the time, 
what fort of a creature he really is, 'iilid 
imagining himfelf to be what he is not: 
that is, inftead of confidering himfelf as the 
child of neceflity, he muft believe that he 
is a fon of liberty ; in confequence of which 
he will fancv, that he could have avoided 
that which he could not avoid ; that he adted 
when he was only adled upon ; that he really 
did thofe vicious adts, of which he was the 
mere paflive inftrument. In this way alone, 
does it feem poflible, on the fcheme of ne- 
ceflity, that a man can ever blame himfelf. 
And, in this view of the cafe, may I not 
venture to affirm that the groflfeft deception 
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is implied? Let me add too^ that it is a 
ideceptiooy which refleds the greateft dif* 
honour on the divine conilitution and gor 
vernment. For what can be more difhonourr 
able to Gpd, than to fuppofe^ that he has 
fo conftituted his creature man, as that he 
ihall feel that moft painful and diftreffing of 
all fcnCaitlons, —felf-re^roacif — for what it 
yr2is abfolu^ely out of his power tq avoid—- 
that he may even experience all the pungent 
remorfe of the worft of tranfgreflbrs, when 
he has only been fubjedt to the Jaw of his 
nature, and, for the time, filled the part af- 
figned him by his Omnipotent Creator. 
The fufFerings, derived from this fource^ 
are very diiFerent from thofe medicinal ones^ 
which take their rife from other caufes : 
not only as they are more intenfe in de- 
gree, but as they are founded on an un-. 
avoidable deception, to which I am made 
fubjeft, as to my charader as well as frame j; 
leading me to fuppofe that I am chargeable 
with that of which I was the mere paiiive 
inftrument, and, in confequence of this^ 
caufing me to feel as a criminal, when I am, 
really innocent. It will, I believe, ba 

found 
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foi^nd extremely difficult, to reconcile fuch 
a plan pf human nature with any ideai 
either of piercy or j uftice. 

Dr. Prieftley concludes this feftion with 
pbfervations from fome diftinguiflied wri- 
ters, in favour of philofophical neceffity. 
There does not appear to be much in then* 
different from what Dr. Prieftley himfelf 
liad before advanced. The principles and 
reafoning$ are very much the fame, only 
jBXpreffed in different words, or a little dif- 
ferently illuflrated. To Confider particu- 
larly what they haye faid, would there- 
fore only be to go over the fame arguments 
again. There are, however, a few things, 
which may deferve fonje notice. 

In the quotation given by Dr. Prieflley 
from Mr. Hume's Philofophical EfTays, 
p. 155, Mr. Hume fays,, that ** A(9ions 
** are by their very nature, temporary and 
** perifhing ; and where they proceed not 
*' from fome caufe in the charadter and dif-p 
** pofition of the perfon who performed 
*^ them, though the acftions themfclyes may 
^^ be contrary to the rules of morality and 

" reli- 
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*^ religion, the perfon is not refponfible for 
** them. And again, according to the 
** principle, which denies neceffityy and 
** confequently caufes, a man is as'pure and 
*^ untainted after having committed the 
•* moft horrid crime, as at the iirft moment 
•* of his birth ; nor is his charadter any way 
•• concerned in his aftions, fmce they are 
" not derived from it." To reply very 
briefly. All, that Mr. Hume here fays, 
proceeds upon the principle, that the dif- 
pofitions of the mind conftitute thecharac-. 
ter, and are the only caufes of adion. On 
this much has been already faid. Difpofi- 
tions are, no doubt, very much concerned in 
the idea of charadler ; but this muft go on 
the fuppofition that we are agents, and that 
the exiftence, or eftablifhment, of our difpo- 
fitions, is owing to the culture we have 
given them on the one hand, or to the want 
of it on the other : while if, as Mr. Hume's 
dodlrine teaches, thefe difpofitions are ne- 
ceiSary, of whatever kind they are, they can 
form no character at all, as implying good 
or ill defert ; nor do they at all belong to 
the idea of it. Mr. Hume makes the dif- 

politioa 
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pofition to be the caufe of the action :. the 
doctrine of liberty makes the felf-determin-* 
ing power to be the caufe. There is, there-, 
fore, a caufe upon the latter principle^ 
though it be a different one from that affign- 
ed by Mr. Hume ; and, according to this 
principle, a man is refponfible for his ac- 
tions, though, in their *^ nature, temporary 
*^ and perifhing," becaufe he has the power 
over them 5 whereas, on Mr. Hume's prin- 
ciples, I cannot fee, how, in any cafe, he 
can poffibly be refponfible either for his 
actions or his difpofitions* 

Dr. Prieftley makes two extracts from 
Lord Kaims. One from his Sketches on 
Man, vol* II. p. 300 ; the other from his 
Effays on the Principles of Morality and 
Natural Religion, p. 177. The defign of 
the whole is to vindicate the conftitution 
of human nature on the plan of neceffity, 
as being admirably well iktfed to anfwxr 
the purpofes of human life and fociety. In 
order to this, he contrafts it to what he 
fuppofes would be the cafe, if man was 
formed on the principle of liberty. And 
was the view, which he gives of man, juft, 

he 
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he might well call fuch a crcatiire, a ^' moil 
** unaccountable being; a rticre abfurdity in 
•* nature^ whofe exiftence could fervc n6 
*^ end." But the being; he defcribes, is not 
the agent intended by the doftrine of liber- 
ty : he is the mere creature of* his lordfhip's 
own imagination. Lord Kaims teprefents 
the operations of the human mind, on the 
principle of liberty, to be what they are 
not, nor were ever fuppofed to be. Thus 
he calls the felf-determinirig principle ari 
" arbitrary power," the will " capricious,*' 
and fpcaks of it as ** doing good or ill by 
y accident /' as if the power of choice im- 
plied the abfence of reafon; and becaufe 
thefe powers are diftin<5t, that the former 
could not therefore a6l under the diredlion* 
of the other ; or as if that, which is not 
phyfically neceflary, muft be done without 
defign or direiStion, or by accident. It is' 
on this miftaken notion of the felf-deter- 
mining power, and its manner of aftingi 
that * he further obfervcs concerning it. 
*^ At this rate no man could be depended 
*^ upon. Prov\''^ . "-■•' ' ows, would 
•* be in vain j :. ■. .ver bind or 

•' fix 
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** fix a man, who is influenced by no mo-^ 
** tive." Here is the fame miftake which has 
been before noticed in the rcafonings of 
Dr. Prieftley* Lord Kaims will not alloW 
any influence to motives, Unlcfs they fender 
the adl phyfically neceflfary i whereas the 
advocates for liberty allow them the great- 
eft poflible influence, which is confident 
with freedom or agency ; conftituting that 
moral certainty of the action or events 
which is a juft ground of dependance, and 
Isilefs or greater, according to the power* of 
the motives prefented to the mind, or the 
degree of influence which they are fitted to 
have over it. Men, therefore, may be de- 
pended on for the performance of their 
promifes, oaths and vows, in proportion to 
the ftrength of thofe ties, by which we fup- 
pofe them to be held. The fear of difgrace, 
or of civil punifliment, will have confider- 
able weight with fome ; a fenfe of honour, 
and a love of virtue, will be the prevailing 
motive with others ; while in minds reli- 
gioufly difpofed, a fenfe of God, and a re^ 
gard to his authority, will obtain the 
ftrongefl: afcendancy. Now the influence 

of 
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of thefe confiderations, cannot but afford 
fome fecurity or ground of dependance. And^ 
in general, the better cultivated any mind is# 
the greater w^H be the fecurity of its acting 
right j though, in every cafe, even where 
motives of any particular kind have the 
ftrongeft influence, there muft be a phyfical 
power of refiftihg, or acting in oppofition to 
them. This the idea of agency requires* 
Without this, well might we take up, in 
fober fadnefs, the plaintive reflections which 
Lord Kaims puts into the mouth of thd 
advocates for liberty : ** How hard is t6e 
" lot of the human fpecies to be thus tied 
*^ down and fixed to motives, fubjected by 
*^ a neceflary law to the choice of evil, if 
*^ evil happen to be the prevailing motive, 
*^ or if it mifleads under the form of our 
*^ greateft interefl or good ! How happy to 
*' have had a free independent power of 
*' acting' contrary to motives, when the 
*^ prevailing motive has a bad tendency ! 
*^ By this power we might have pufhed our 
*^ way to virtue and happinefs, whatever 
*^ motives were fuggefted by vice and folly 
** to draw us back," &c. Thefe reflections 

appear 
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appear to nie extremely juft and forcible, 
and notwithftandihg all that Lord kaims 
afterwards fays, to obviate the difficulty 
which they point out, it feems ftill to re- 
main in its full ftrength. Far happier, lure- 
ly, muft be that conftitution of the human 
mind, which gives to man the power of 
pufliing his way to virtue and happinefs, 
in oppofition to the fuggeftions of vice and 
folly, than that which would caufe him, in 
any cafe, to be unavoidably held back, and 
fubjeded by a neceflary law to the choice of 
evil. For, whatever remedies may be pro- 
vided for the cure of evil habits derived 
from the latter caufe, out of the mind that 
is only afted upon, can arife nothing that 
deferves the name of virtue, nor can it pof- 
fibly enjoy any of that happinefs, which 
refults from the confcioufnefs of it. 
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On section VIII. 

*' How FAR Mens general Conduct 

*^ WILL BE influenced BY THE Be- 
** LIEF OF THE DoCTRINE OF NeCES- 
^' SITY." 
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T is imagined, fays Dr. Prieftley, by 
fome, that the apprehenfion of all 
^« the adlions of men depending upon mo- 
** tives, which ncceflarily influence their 
** determinations, fo that no adtion or event 
<* could pbflibly be otherwife than it has 
*« been, is, or is to be, would make men 
*^ indifferent with refpeft to their condudt, 
** or to what befals them in life." p. 96, 
97. This objection to the dodtrine of nc- 
ceffity, and which is here fairly ftated by 
the Dr. does, indeed, as well as the forego- 
ing, appear to carry very con fiderable weight 
in it ; as the idea of man's being under fuch 
a government, diredlly draws after it the 
confequence which is afcribed to it, that 
of rendering " men indifferent with refpeift 
^* to their condud:." What can poffibly 
have a ftronger tendency to produce this 

effea ? 
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cyfcd i Is there gpy thipg th^t cap fp di» 
Fe<^ly tend to prevent all human endea-p 
VourSy as for a maA to believe that he has 
fio power over his aftionsi ** fo that no 
^^ adlion or event could po^bly be other* 
*' vsrife than it has been, is, or is to be/* 
To obviate the difficulty arifing from this 
cfFedl, which the fcheme of neceflity has 
been fuppo^d to have, the Dr. anfwers, 
" So it would, if their own aftions and de- 
** terminations were not neceflary links in 
*^ this chain of caufcs and events, and if 
*^ their good or bad fuccefs did npt, in the 
'* flri<flcfl: fenfe of the word, depepd upon 
" themfelves/' Novv the confideration of 
^^ the actions and determinations of men 
" being neceflary links in this chain of 
'* caufes and events/' is the v?ry thing 
that inftead of removing, conftitutes the 
difficulty, which is fuppofed to attend the 
neceflarian doctrine ; fince it will naturally 
operate as a means of producing the bad 
effect which the objection imputes to it. 
If all human actions and determinations are 
neceflary, what is there, thjit, in any pro- 
per fenfe, can be faid to depend upon a 

La man's 
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man's felf ? What, on this plan of human 
nature, are all endeavours or efforts which a 
man can exert, but impreflions, or the con- 
fequences of impreflions, made upon him^ 
in which he has not the leaft concern as an 
efficient or agent. A philofopher, who 
poflefles Dr. Prieftlcy's enlarged underftand- 
iiig, and noble firmnefs of mind, may, in- 
deed, in defiance of his principles, conti- 
nue to act and exert himfelf in the fame 
wife and rational manner, as if no fuch 
unavoidable neceflity fubfifted. But, if we 
judge of mankind at large by what we fee of 
them, the difpofition which they too com- 
monly difcover, to find apologies for neglect- 
ing the bufinefs and duties of life, and exceed- 
ing in their indulgencies and pleafures, cannot 
but lead us to fuppofe, that they would avail 
themfelves of fuch a fentiment, as the doc- 
trine of neceflity propofes to their belief; 
to be ftill more negligent as to every impor- 
tant concern, and to allow themfelves much 
greater freedom in ev ry gratification to 
which fenfe and appetite prompt them. To 
look upon every action and event as necef- 
ftry, and that nothing could be otherwifc 

than 
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than It is, is a much better falvo for all th^eir 
follies and erroi^s, thai\ any other which 
they have yet been able to find out. All is 
then refolved into a divine conftitution, 
which is unalterably fixed. If any, there- 
fore, are to fucceed better, or be happier, 
in any part of their exiftencc, than others, 
their fuperior profperity and happinefs will 
be infallibly fecured to them ; and though 
there is a certain difpofition of mind and 
courfe of adtion, which are infeparably con- 
nected with their fuccefs and happinefs, as 
means to bring about thofe events, yet the 
means as well as the end, are alike necef- 
fary; and having no power to make either 
the one or the other at all different from 
what they are, or are to be, their lot through 
the whole of their being is by them abfo- 
lutely unalterable. What, again I fay, can 
have a ftrongcr tendency to relax the mind, 
and fink it into a ftate of indolence and 
inaftivity-? In •the' cafe of the fawner's 
tilling and. foxing his fields, whicJi the 
Dr.' adduces, ' fie feems 4b 'tiki the prin- 
ciple of^rieceflity for gfahtfed, and then rea- 
sons upon it, as if it was really true. To 

L 3 xa^^. 
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make this example at all a cafe in point, it 
muft be fuppofed, not oply that " vegeta- 
«< tion is fubjeft to the eftabliflied laws of 
" nature," or, that there is a phyfical con- 
nexion between fowing and reaping, fd 
that no produce can be expedled where therft 
is no feed fown ; but it muft alfo be fup- 
ppfed that the farmer believes, that he him- 
fclf is in the whole of his condudl fubjed 
to the like phyfical neceffity, and that if 
he is to reap, he fhall alfo find himfclf 
under a neceflary, compulfive, influence to 
fow. Whether this is a common opi- 
nion among that plain fort of men, who 
are occupied in this bufinefs, let the Dr. 
himfelf, on impartial refledion, determine. 
But till that is firft proved^ no inference 
favourable to the dodrine of neceffity, can 
be drawn fromi the pains they fake^ ift 
making ufe of the means appointed for renr 
Bering the earth fruitful. The feiO:^ I doubt 
not, i8> that they do confi^er themfelves as 
having it in tbeir power to iiegled or ufe 
the means; and did they believe the coa- 
trary^ I haye^ bo |efs doubt^ (hat their be* 

lid 
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lief would be too commonly attended wit^ 
the fame unhappy efftfts^ as were before 
pointed out. 

Some of the moft ingenioiis and able 
advocates for neceflity have been fo fenfiblc 
of the weight of this objediott againft it, 
that they could not avoid acknowledging, 
a feeling of liberty to be requifite, in order 
to carry on that ncceffary plan of govern- 
ment for which they contend. So direftly 
fubverfive is the fcheme of neceiSty even of 
its own ends, in promoting the welfare and 
happinefs of mankind, both in their per- 
fonal and focial capacity. 

Dr. Prieftley, in the latter part of this 
feftion, arguing againft the influence which 
a perfuafion of the doftrine of neceflity may 
be fuppofed to have on our behaviour with 
refpeft to God, fays, '* That it is impofli- 
*' ble there can be any difficulty attending 
** the fubjed of prayer, or any branch of 
** it, upon the fuppofition of the doiftrine 
«* of neceflity, that does not equally zffeit 
<« it on the general fuppofition of God's 
^^ knowing all our wants, and being dif- 
f^ pofcd to fttpply them," Something has 
1^ 4 ^tt%4^ 
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already been faid on the fubjedl of prayer* 
in the remarks made on Sedtipn VJ, As was 
there obferved, the belief of a neceffity 
attending all adtions and events muft na- 
turally indifpofe men for the performance 
of this duty ; for whatever ' connedioa 
there may bcf between aiking and receiving 
bleffings, yet as the afking them .is no Icfs 
a part of the plan of neceffity, than re-r 
ceiving ; if, therefore, any are to be the re-, 
cipients of any particular bleffings, they 
will alfo find thepifelves neceflarily inclined 
to petition for them. Nothing then re- 
mains, but for every man to follow the pre- 
fent bent of his mind, whether it be, to 
pray, or not to pray. If he has no incli-y 
nation to this exercife, it not being in his 
power to produce the difpofition to it, he 
may be fure that it is no lefs fixed and ne- 
ceflary that he fhould not pray, than that he 
ffiould not be a partaker of the bleffings 
conneded with prayer. The perfuafion of 
this dodrine cannot, therefore, but have the 
ftrongeft tendency tp make men of an irre- 
ligious turn of mind eafy in the negled of 
this duty ; and to produce indifference in all 
with refpcd: to the petfoimsuxct ^i \t.. 
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But let US now further attend to the in- 
fluence of this dodrine pn prayer, confidered 
as a qualification for the divine favour's, or 
the means of obtaining them. Dr. Prieft- 
ley allows the propriety and importance of 
prayer in this view. Accordingly, in illuf- 
tration of it, he obferves,' (p. loi) ^' Wife 
^* parents often juftly refufe to fupply the 
*^ wants of their children, till they folicit 
** for it, with a proper temper of mind." 
Now, what is there in prayer, as a religious 
or moral qualification for receiving favours 
from God, on the fcheme of necefllty ? Is 
prayer, on that fcheme, any thing more 
than the unavoidable eflTeft of an irrefiftible 
influence on the mind of the petitioner, 
in which he had no power of choice, or 
agency, but was a mere paffive inftrument ? 
Can prayer, in this view, manifeft the pro- 
per temper of religious dependance ? Is there 
any religion where there is no proper choice ; 
in impreffions which were wrought in me, 
without any agency of my own ? This feem§ 
entirely to deftroy the wifdom of that con- 
ftittttipp, which hj^s cpnneded praying to 

God 
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God for the bleffings wc want^ (confider^d 
as a qualification) with the receipt of them : 
iince there is then no more of truly religious, 
or moral, goodnefs of heart in praying, than 
in ncgleding to pray. When I have prayed, 
I have, in reality, done nothing but what 
it was impoffible for me to have avoided; 
and if I have negleded prayer, I have 
omitted nothing which it was poffible for 
fne to do. To pray, and to omit to pray, 
are alike neceflary, and take their rife from 
a conilitution, eftablifhed by the God who 
made me, which is abfolutely unalterable. 
But can the fame be faid of this duty, on 
** the fuppofition of God^s knowing all our 
'* wants, and being difpofed to fupply them, 
*' as far as it is proper that he fhould do it ?" 
Prayer to God, if we fuppofe man to poflefs 
a power of choice, or agency, and that, in 
confequencc of this, the fenfe of depend- 
ance, by which he is animated in the per- 
formance of it, is a difpofition which he 
has cultivated ; I fay, prayer, in this view 
of man, will he a truly religious fervice, a 
fervice which argues a moft important dif- 
ference of charafter between the man, who 

employs. 
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employs himfelf in this devout exercife, and 
him who allows himfelf to negledt it: and 
thus it affords a juft reafon, founded in wif- 
dom and goodnefs, for conferring bleflings 
on the truly religious petitioner, which arc 
withheld from him who negleds this moft 
becoming expreffion of his indigent and 
dependant condition. 

As to all that Mr. Hobbes has faid on 
this fubjed, in the paflage from his works^ 
quoted by the Dr. p. loi, &c. he is fo far 
confiftent with himfelf, as to exclude the 
idea of prayer, as " a caufe or means" of 
our obtaining any thing we afk. But as the 
view of prayer, as a means of obtaining, or 
a qualification for receiving, bleflings from 
God, is, I think, the only rational ground 
on which that part of prayer, which comes 
under the denomination of petition, can be 
defended as a reafonable fervice ; and as this 
Is the light in which Revelation places it ; 
I fhall not, therefore, enter into the further 
jconfideration of what he has advanced on 
this head. 

Om 
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On section IX. 

** Of the Moral Influence of the 
** Doctrine of Necessity/' 

DR. Prieftley introduces this fcftion 
with remarking, *' It has been feen 
•* that the principles on which the dodtrine 
** of neceffity is founded are equally thofe 
*^ of the vulgar, and of true philofophy/ 
It feems, however, to deferve notice, that 
though the Dr. thinks, the principles, which 
mankind in general hold, are fo clearly in 
favour of the dodlrine of neceffity ; he yet 
grants, that ** they have no apprehenfion of 
** the real and unavoidable confequences of 
'* the principles they every day adt upon/* 
That, ** they would even be alarmed^ 
*^ and daggered, if thofe confequences were 
<* pointed out to them; and, perhaps, 
•* from their unwillingnefs to admit the 
** confequences, would be tempted to 
^* difguife their daily feelings and expe-» 

*♦ rience. 
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** rience, imagining them to be different 
*^ from what they really are.'* (p. i64,) 
Does not all this look, as if the confe- 
quences of the dodtrine of neceffity were fo 
repugnant to the common fenfe and feelings 
of mankind, that, if they were really ap- 
prized of the confequences, they would de- 
ny the do(5tnne which leads to them ? But 
why fhould they be afraid of the confe- 
quences, if they every day ad: upon the 
principles ? This feems to be no favourable ' 
omen on the fide of philofophical neceffity* 
It looks, on the contrary, as if they had 
really no opinion that their determinations 
and adlions were neceflary, in the fenfe in 
which the Dr. reprefents them; but they 
thought themfelves to be as truly free, as the 
fcheme of liberty fuppofes them to be. I 
therefore cannot but fee with the Dr. that 
*^ From this place the philofopher, on his 
** fide of the argument, muft be content tp 
'* proceed by himfelf. Let us then examine, 
** whether his more comprehenfive views of 
** the fyfl:em of nature are not lefs, but 
** much more favourable, to his improye- 
^* ment in virtue and happincfs, than the 

** more 
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** more limited views of the bulk of man- 
«* kind," But herealfo the Dr. is not with- 
out his apprehenfions, that even the necef- 
farian philofopher, as well as the vulgar, may 
be mifled. Thus he fays, p. io6. ** But 
** previous to this I would obferve, that the 
** practical ufe of thefe philofophical views 
<* is confined to a man's cooler moments,, 
*' when the mind is not under the influence 
^' of any violent emotion or paffion : for 
** fince the mind of a philofopher is formed, 
*^ and the afTociations by which it is influ- 
^^ enced, are fixed exactly like thofe of other 
^^ men, he will not be able, in the general 
** tumult and hurry of life, to feel, think, 
** or adt, in a manner different from other 
" men/' In the fame paragraph he further 
obferves, that ** his own adions alfo will 
** be cpnfidered with the fame mechanical 
*' feelings of felf-applaufe, or remorfe, as if 
** he had not been a philofopher." I can- 
not help juft remarking here, that this again 
does not look at all favourable to the doc- 
trine of neceffity. Even a philofopher, who 
muft therefore befuppofed tohave juft views 
gf this fcheme, and really to believe it, may 

yet. 
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yet, acpordipg to Pr. Prieftley, not be able 
to feci, thinkr^ or adl differently from other 
pien. Wh?re then is the efficacy of his 
philofophy ? Is it not to be expefited of him, 
that the belief of fo admirable a fyftem 
fliould have an all-controuling influence on 
hi$ temper and cpnduift^ fo as to conquer 
every ba4 paffion, and make him always 
calm and ferine ? The Dr. does indeed de-. 
flare it n^ay notj but does not this allow- 
ane? carry fpmewhat of the appearance of aa 
inconfiftency with the fentiments and views 
of a necelfarian philofopher ? So when the 
Dr. confiders him as capable of the feelings 
of felf-applaufe, or remorfe, does this feem 
to conlift with the character of a philofopher 
of his fentiments ? To inftance only in rc?- 
morfe ; ought a man, who poffeffcs fuch a 
belief, to feel in any fuch manner ? or have 
not his principles a direfl: tendency to pre- 
vent or fupprefs all fuch feelings ? If it be 
faid that he is fo formed, that on the re- 
view of certain inftances of conduft, he can- 
not but experience remorfe ; is it not then 
more reafonablc to believe, that the mif- 
condudt, which gave rife to it, was fome- 
z thing 
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thing that he might have avoided, rather 
than to fuppofe, that he was formed neeef- 
farily fubjeft to fuch a feeling, when he had 
really done nothing to deferve it. But thefc 
are only occafional reflections, on which I 
ihall not further infift. 

Let us now attend to the argument of this 
feftion, and confider, whether the views of 
philofophical neceffity have, or have not; 
the good tendency which the Dr. afcribes to 
them ? or whether the belief of this doc- 
trine will make the philofopher ** a better 
" or the worfe man, the better or the worfe 
^' citizeii.'' 

The Dr. in his illuftration of this argu- 
ment, very properly begins with laying the 
foundation in piety, to which he fays, 
p. 107. ** In my opinion, his philofophical 
•* views will give an elevation and force, 
* that could not have been acquired in any 
•' other way." *^ This," the Dr. thinks, 
*• may be perceived in thofe perfons whofc 
** general view of things have approached 
'^ the neareft to thofe that are truly philofo- 
*^ phical ; by which I mean thofe, who, 
*' from a principle of religion^ have afcrib- 

^* cd 
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** ed more to God, arid Icfs to man, than 
** other perfons; which appears to me to 
** have been the cafe Very iremarkably with 
*^ the facred writers, ^nd with other per- 
** fons who have imbibed theif devotional 
^^^ i^rit from an intimate acquaihtance with 
** the fcriptures/' 

To afcribe iirito God that which is Worthy 
of his all-glorious nature, and for which wc 
dre indebted to him, as our , creator or go- 
vernor, is certainly reafonable, ahd a part 
of our religious duty: and the fuller and 
more conftant the ferife is which we have of 
our dejpendance upon uod, as we are fo 
much the more pious, fo it is likely that 
we fliall become proportionably better in all 
refpefts. But, in this religious acknowledge- 
ment of God, it muft always be fuppofed, 
as was juft now hinted, that what we 
afcribe to God muft be worthy of his per- 
fedions, otherwife we may really difhonour, 
while we mean to glorify him. In this view, 
I am perftiaded the facred writers will be 
found, on impartial enquiry, to have ad- 
vanced, nothing that can afford the leaft juft 
caufe of oiFence : and, in like manner, all. 
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who have imbibed that fpirit of devotion, 
which the fcriptures recommend, and which 
its genuine truths ferve to infpire, will be 
no lefs careful, that they always think and 
fpeak of the great objeft of their homage in 
this moft rational and becoming manner. 
For, as it is too common with men to afcribe 
more to the creature, and lefs to the Crea- 
tor, than they ought -, fo I cannot but con- 
ceive it very poffible to afcribe more to God, 
and lefs to man, than will confift with di- 
vine perfedion, or the apparent conftitution 
of human nature. Of the latter, the doc- 
trine of neceflity leems to be a ftriking in- 
ftance. 

Dr. Prieftley fays, p. io8. " It needs 
** no arguing, that the fpirit of devotion 
*' in general muft be greatly promoted 
*' by the perfuafion that God is the proper 
*' and fole caufe of all things." In the 
fenfe, that God is the proper and fole caufe 
of all being, of all things, animate and in- 
animate ; that his is likewife the original, or 
caufe of all gopd, however derived to us, 
whether by means .of our own agency, 6r 

: that 
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that of any of our fellow-beings — that God 
is, in this fenfe, the proper and fole caufe of 
all things, is indeed a very plain and a no 
lefs important truth; and that the fpirit 
*^ of devotion muft be greatly promoted 
*' by the perfuafion of it," cannot need 
any proof. But under this very general 
expreffion, *^ the proper and fole caufc 
** of all things," much more is includ- 
ed in the Dr/s idea, than in the fenfe be-* 
fore given of it. ** Upon this fcheme, the 
** Dr. adds, we fee God in every thing, and 
•^ may be faid to fee every thing in God ; 
** becaufe we continually view every thing 
*' as in connexion with him, the author of 
** it." I need not be fcrupulous of faying, 
that moral evil, or fin, according to the 
dodtrine of neceflity, is admitted to be one 
thing of which God is the caufe or author. ' 
This the Dr. feems afterwards openly to 
avow, p. 117. This, as well as every other 
things makes a neceffary part of the plan of ^ 
the divine government. But how this can at 
all promote the fpirit of devotion, I am utterly 
at a lofs to account for. It has been generally 
M 2 confidered 
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confidered as effential to divine perfedloit^ 
and forming a moft glorious view of the 
character of the fupreme governor, both 
upon the principles of reafon and revelation, 
that ** God can not be tempted with evil, 
** neither tempt etb he any^ man'' The di- 
redt contrary to this is manifpftly the doc- 
trine of nefficety. On that principle, fin, as 
well as every thing elfe, is a neceflary part 
of the divine conftitution. To fay that good 
will be produced out of it in the iiTue, does 
not appear in the leaft to relieve the difficul- 
ty attending the firft appointment of it, as 
a part of the divine plan. The queftion is, 
how it can ever be reconcileable with the 
idea of perfedt rectitude, to make that a ne- 
ceiTary efFedt of his own operations, which 
is fo eflentially oppofite to his own nature 
and charadler ? The permiffion of moral evil, 
though forefeen, is a very different idea, and 
does not appear to involve any fuch difficulty 
in it/ For, according to the doftrine of li- 
berty, though God does indeed permit fin, 
or moral evil, to take place, he is yet in no 
fenfe the author or caufe of it. It is an 
abufe of liberty made by the being to whom 

it 
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it is imparted, and with which the creature, 
not the Creator, is alone chargeable. The 
phyfical poflibility of moral evil, or fin, is 
infeparable from the idea of freedom, or 
moral agency. He that is naturally capable 
of afting right, or virtuoufly, muft alfo be 
capable of adting wrong or vitioufly : other- 
wife he is not adive, but merely paffive in 
what he does. To be formed with a power 
of choice or agency, and yet made incapable 
of doing what is wrong, is a contradid:ion, 
a real impoflibility. But, on the fcheme of 
neceffity, when man fins, he does not pro- 
perly commit fin himfelf, but is; the mere 
ii;iftrument of the agency of his Creator* 
God is the caufe of all the evil, as well as 
of all the good, that is done by any of hi^ 
creatures. And how this confideration can 
jfprve ^o infpire, pr be the means of cherifla- 
iog, fcntirpents of piety and devotion, the 
believer pf the do£l:ripe muft alone be capable 
of difcerni^g. , More, inde.ed, much more 
is afcribed to God, pn this plan, than o^ 
that to which it ftands oppofed ; but it is 
afcribing that to him, which fcems to be 
^^tly repugnant to eyery juft i^ea pf his mo.- 

M 3 T A 
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ral charafter. It is transferring, together 
with the choice and adt, which, upon this 
plan, are neceflary and unavoidable, the 
charge of all the fin, or moral evil, which 
ever did, or can take place. And will this 
improve or exalt ; or rather will it not ma- 
nifeftly fully and debafe, in our conceptions^^ 
the objed: of our devotion ? What is the hu- 
mility which fuch views of our Creator tend 
to produce ? Certainly, not that whicl^ 
fprings from, or is connected with, un- 
worthincfs, or demerit of charader on the 
part of man. Of this he can do nothing that 
is in the leaft deferving the name; fince all 
was fixed and ordained by the God who. 
made him. He may, therefore, humble 
himfclf, as a being of an infinitely lower or^ 
dcr in the fyftem of nature ; but as a peni- 
tent tranfgreflbr, who has incurred guilt, in 
the way in which men commonly think and 
reafon, there can Tdc no foundation or caufc 
for any degree of humiliation at all. What, 
again, can refignation be, on this plan, but 
fubmiffion to the will of a being infinitely, 
above mc, who has eftablifhed the whole 
chain of caufes and efi?ed:s; and who, in 
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confequence of this^ may make me feel as a 
tranfgreffor, for a depravity of heart, and 
bafenefs of conduft, to which he has, by the 
law of my nature, made me unavoidably 
fubjed: ? What kind, or degree, of piety fuch 
fentiments may produce, I will not pretend 
to fay; but that the piety, which they na- 
turally tend to produce, is very different 
from that, for which the ideas of liberty, 
and a proper moral government, lay a ra- 
tional and folid foundation, feems no lefs 
clear, than the difference between the prin- 
ciples themfelves of the two oppofite fchcmes 
we are confidering. On the latter fcheme, 
while the Creator is acknowledged to be thp 
author of all good, be is excluded from all 
agency in the produtftion of moral evil. This 
is confidered as arifing iblely from the crea- 
ture, frop his perverfion or abufe of facul- 
ties, defigned and fitted for the nobleft pur- 
pofes. The moral charadter of the objeiSt 
of his adoration, whatever evil of this kind 
may exift, ftiU remains in all its purity and 
perfeftion. He has, therefore, to adore a 
being, who neither is, nor in a proper fenfe 
can be, the author or caufe of fin^ in any in- 
M 4 ft^a«% 
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fiance. Humility, confidered as forming 
ing the temper of an ofFenc^ing creature, thu^ 
conftituted, wil} imply in it, not only an in- 
finite difparity of nature, but alfo a fenfe of 
guilt and demerit, producing a deep and peni- 
tent felfrabafement, while he is contemplat- 
ing infinite and perfedl reditude. Here, too, 
refignation finds the beft and mofi fatisfafitory 
reafon for the intire and chearful exercife of 
it. The creature is at once freed from the 
idea of a poflibility, that be can feel any im- 
preffions of criniinality (the mofl: painful and 
diftreffing of all impreffions) which he has 
not deferved, and brought upon himfelf by 
fome real choice or adl of his own. Nor is 
it admitted, on this fcheme, that any " ac- 
*/ tua| evil, unconne<3;ed with, and unpro- 
•* dudive of good, does exift." Dr, Prieft- 
ley in this, though undefignedly, again fug- 
gefts a wrong idea of the fcheme of liberty. 
Though the charaiSter of every moral intel- 
ligence would certainly have been nobler, and, 
confequently, his bappinefs more exalted, 
if he had never finned at all ; yet it will not 
follow from hence, on the doftrine of li- 
berty, that real good may not be produced 

out 
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9ut of this evil. And botlji reafon and reve- 
lation unite to afTure us^ that^ under the go- 
Yernmerit pf an infinitely perfe(3h being, the 
greateft good will be made to arife put of all 
the eviU both natural and moral, which takes 
place; fo far as is qonfiftent with that agen- 
cy of man, ^nd the nature and ends of that 
jtporal adminiftration, which forn> thp bafis 
of the whole plan. In fhort, while the doc- 
trine of neceflity fuggefts thofe ideas of the 
great Author; of Nature, and of his govern- 
jtnent over, mankind, which have a plain 
tendency to fubvert the foundations of piety ; 
the fcheme of liberty, on the other hand, 
appears in every refped: well calculated to 
ftrengthen its obligations, and increafe the 
difpofition to its higheft and moft pleafing 
exercifes. 

But let us now turn our thoughts to thei 
reprefentation, given by Dr. Prieftley, of the 
influence which he Aippofqs the dodrine of 
neceffity will have, on our tempers and con- 
dudt in relation to our fellow-creatures. P. 
109. hQ fays, '^ With this difpofition of 
*^ mind towards God, it will not be poflible 
** to bear ill-will to any of our brethren, his 
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'' ceffarily focver they ad, they ate influenced 
/* by a bafe and mifchievous difpofition of 
^f mind, againft which I muft guard myfelf 
*' and others, in proportion as I love my- 
*^ felf and others) I, on my fyftem^ cannot 
f* help viewing them with a tendemefs and 
*5 conipaflion that will have an infinitely 
*« finer and happier effed ; as it muft make 
*f me morie earneft and unwearied in my en- 
** deavours to reclaim them, without fufFer- 
** ing myfelf to be offended, an4 defift from 
** my labour, through provocation, difr 
«' guft, or defpair." A necefjarian has no 
more reafon to blame, in the common, than 
in the ultimate, fenfe of the word. In a pro- 
per fenfe, he has no reafon to blame at alj j 
becaufe, in the worft things that can be 
done, he, who is a mere paflive inftrument, 
has really done nothing; confequently, there 
can be nq proper foundation for blaming 
him. If, in the common fenfe, I blame 
him, on the neceflarian principle; I muft dq 
it without the comrpoply fijpppfed ground, 
namely, that he has done fomething wrong, 
which he nught haye avoided. Befides this^ 
. the confideratipn, that he has done nqthingj^ 
but what he was exprcfsly d^cd^ivcd and ap- 
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pointed to do, muft^ I fhould think, if it has 
any efFeift at all, naturally operate fo as to pre- 
vent me from blaming him, in the com- 
mon as well as the ultimate fenfe. Though 
I cannot feel the injury that is done me as 
friendly on the part of him who was only the 
inftrument of it, nor can, therefore, view 
him in. a friendly or pleafing light, it yet 
feems equally natural, as it is juft, that my 
compaffion for the innocent inftrument of 
my fufFerings (hould abforb and efface every 
feeling of blame. Whatever meafures I may 
think neceffary to guard myfelf againft fur- 
ther injury, fhould the fame condudt be re- 
peated, all blame will ftill be excluded. I 
cannot, therefore, fee, if I aft up to the 
principles of a neceflarian, that there can be 
the leaft danger of my being fo offended, or 
my conceiving fuch a difguft, as fhall caufe 
me to defift from my endeavours to reclaim 
him. Pity, not blame, any more than love 
or refpeft, is all I ought or can be fuppofed 
to feel towards him, who has thus innocently 
done me wrong, or made me a fufferer. But, 
though fuch feems to be the natural and di- 
red tendency of the dodrine of neceflity, 

in 
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in the common way of reafoning on the in* 
ftance propofed ; it is yet grofsly incon* 
fiftent with the principles of a neceffarian to 
countenance or fupport any fuch train of 
thought, as that which the Dr. purfues : 
becaufc it tends to fubvert, in part, the very 
fchcme which it means to defend. On 
the neceffarian principle, the injufy which 
is done to me or another, whoever was the 
inftrumcnt, is defigned, appointed, and un- 
avoidable. The blame which I caft upon 
him, or the difguft I conceive at the ill 
treatment, is alfo a like necejfary ^ndifalutary 
part of the plan. To offer any thing, then, 
thatferves to obliterate the fenfe of the in- 
jury,, and, confcquently, prevent the blame 
from being thrown on the inftrument of it, 
feems direftly. to make againft the fcheme 
itfelf, and to prove clearly, that the know- 
ledge will by no means coniift' with the 
prad:ice of it. 

Speaking of the vicious, the Dr, fays, p. 
113. ** Looking beyond the prefent tem- 
** porary fcene, to a future period and their 
*' final deftination, we may confider them 
*'* as brethren, even in virtue and happinefs, 

** Their 
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** Their fufFerlngs, however, in the mean; 
** time, will be in proportion to their de- 
** pravity; and for this reafon I cannot but 
*« feel myfelf moft earneftly concerned to 
^* leflen it/' The principle of benevo- 
lence, on which the Dr» here argues for the 
ufe of all proper means for reclaiming the 
vicious at prefent, is, indeed, a noble one. 
And, on that very principle, I cannot but 
look upon the promulgation of the fcheme 
of neceffity as highly exceptionable, be- 
caufe it is likely to do unfpeakablc 
mifchief. That men fhould believe them- 
felves to be free, and confequently account- 
able, feems to be a principle that lies at the 
foundation of all juft hope of reformation; 
at leaft with regard to the generality of man- 
kind. Nor can any thing have a ftronger 
tendency to confirm and harden men in their 
vices, than the fentiment, that all which 
they now do, or can do, is by them una- 
voidable, and that they fhall all inevitably 
be brought to virtue and happinefs at the 
lad. 
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On SECTION X: 

** In what Sense God may Bfc con- 
** sidered as the author of sln^ 
'* and of the objection to thl^ 
** Doctrine of Necessity 6n tmai:^ 
** Account." 

DR. Prieftley fays, p. 117. '' Our fup- 
" pofing that God is the author of 
** fin, (as, upon the fcheme of neceffity^ 
** he muft, in fa6t, be the author of all 
** things) by no means implies that he is ^ 
*' finful being, &c." Here the Dr. feems 
plainly to admit what the objedlioil ftates as 
the difficulty, namely, that God is the au- 
thor of fin. In this the Dr. differs from 
fome other writers on the fame fide of the 
queftion, who, ftartled at the idea which 
the objedlion feems to convey, or, however, 
aware that fuch an idea would be fhockirig 
to the generality of mankind, who think at 
all on thefe fubjed:s, have endeavoured to 
explain away what they or others might 

deem 
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deem moft obnoxious in the charge here 
brought. Thus Mr. Hobbes, in his Levi- 
athan, as quoted in the Preface, p. 28, 
fays, " Though men may do many things 
** which God does not command, nor is 
•^ therefore the author of them, yet they can 
** have no paffion^ will, or appetite to any 
•* thing, of which appetite God's will is 
•* not the caufe." What Mr. Hobbes here 
fays feems really to amount to nothing, but a 
very poor evafion of the difficulty ; denying 
only the propriety of the term Author, while 
he admits the fentiment couched under it, in 
all its force. In the feftion before us, wc 
have another quotation from Mr. Hobbes, 
the defign of which is, not to explain away, 
but to folve, the difficulty : of which fome 
notice may be taken hereafter. The diftinc- 
tion which Mr. Edwards makes on this quef- 
tion, when fairly examined, feems to be of 
little more confequence than that of Mr. 
Hobbes. Mr. Edwards, as cited by Dr. 
Prieftley, p. 122, fays, (Inquiry, p. 363) 
>* There is a great difference between God's 
** being the ordainer of the certain exiftence 
• •* of fin, by not hindering it under certain 

N circvia\ft.^T\c^^^ 
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** circumftances, and his being the proper 
<* adtor, or author of it, by a pofitive agen- 
** cy or efficiency," &c. On the plan of jne- 
ceffity, between thefe two things, which Mr. 
Edwards thinks to be fo very different, there 
feems to be really no difference at all : for, as 
Dr. Prieflly obferves, p. 123, ** If there be 
'** any foundation for the dodtrine of neceffi- 
*^ ty ; that is, if all events arife from preceed- 
** ing fituations, and the original fituations 
*^ of all things, together with the laws by 
*^ which all changes of fituation take place, 
** were fixed by the Divine Being, there can 
** be no difference whatever with refpedt to 
*' his caufation of one thing more than ano- 
'^ ther." I have only jufl to add here, that 
permiffion and caufation, on the fcheme of 
liberty, ftand to exprefs ideas, between which 
there is a real and very important difference ; 
but, on the principle of necefHty, the whole 
plan of things, and every part of it, takes its 
rife from a proper caufation. It mufl all 
finally be refolved into the will, or appoint- 
ment and agency, of the firfl Caufe and Cre- 
ator of all things. Now Dr. Prieftley, inftead 
of ihunning, feems dcfirous to ^* encounter 

. ** the 
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** the difficulty in ita greateft ftfength," that 
he might obtain the mod compleat ** maftery 
** over it." Mr. Hume, alfo, before him^ 
had fliewn the fame philofophical intrepidity, 
and has, indeed, carried his fpeculations ftill 
further : for this writer, while he admits 
the fadt to be, as ftated in the objection, as 
little concerned about what it might draw 
after it, or any thing which might be im- 
puted to it, '* abandons," as Dr. Prieftly 
fays of him, ** the dodlrine of nbceffity 
^* to the moft immoral and fhocking 
*' confequences." He fays (Philofophical 
Effays, p. 157) that, ** upon the fcheme of 
*' neceffity, human aftions can either havo 
*^ no turpitude at all, as proceeding from fo 
•* good a caufe (the Deity) or if they caa 
*^ have any moral turpitude, they muft in- 
** volve our Creator in the fame guilt, while 
** he is acknowledged to be their ultimate 
'* caufe and author." «« It is not poffible,'* 
fays he again (p. 262) ** to explain diftind- 
*^ ly how the Deity can be the mediate 
'* caufe of all the a<ftions of men, without 
being the author of fin and moral turpi- 
tude/' For my own part, it appears to me* 
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that Mr- Hume has here done no more than^ 
purfue the dodrine of neceflity into its na- 
tural and juft confequences. He has imputed 
nothing to it, but what is really implied in 
it, or drred'ly follows from it. At the fame 
time, I cannot but remark, that there muft be 
fomewhat very uncommon in the mind of a 
writer, whp could allow himfelf to lay open 
to the public eye fo very odious a view of the 
fcheme, in which he profeffed himfelf a be- 
liever, and for which he was an advocate. 
The ftate of his mind muft certainly be no 
lefs extraordinary than the theory of the fyf- 
tem, which he fo ftrongly defends, and yet fo 
clearly marks out to the juft indignation of 
every man, who has the fmalleft ihare either 
of virtue or of common fenfe. Not fo our 
author. Dr. Prieftley feems no lefs fhock- 
ed with Mr. Hume's indecent avowal of the 
immoral confequences of the fcheme of ne- 
ceflity, than any other perfon, who was not 
a believer in it, would be ; and, like an au- 
thor whofc firft ' concern was to fecure the 
love and praftice of virtue amongft man- 
kind, carefully endeavours to obviate all 
fuch confequences arifing from his opinions. 
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as might be thought diflionourable to the 
moral charafter of the Deity, or likely to 
have a pernicious influence on the tempers 
and conduft of his intelligent offspring. 
Let us now attend to what the Dr, has of- 

' fered for this purpofe. 

^' When it is confidered/' fays the Dr. 
p, 115, ** that the diftincftion between 
** things natural and moral intirely ceafes 
** on the fcheme of neceffity, the vices of 
** men come under the clafs of commoa 

, *^ evils producing mifcry for a time ; but, 
'* like all other evils, in the fame great fyf- 
*' tern, are ultimately fubfervient to greater 
'* good. In this light, therefore, every 
*^ thing, without diftindlion, may be fafely 
" afcribed to God. Whatever terminates in 
*' good, philofophically fpeaking, is good/' 
I can have no doubt, that when the Dr. wrote 
this, it appeared to hin> to be a clear and 
full folution of the difficulty before us; but 
though he might not be aware of it, what 
he has advanced in the above pafTage comes 
to much the fame, as the conceffion, before 
noticed, made by Mr. Home, which the Dr. 
fpeaks of as fo very exceptionable. Mr. 
N 3 W>3lVw:v 
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Hume fays, ** Upon the fcheme of necef* 
** fity, human aftions can either have no 
** turpitude at all, as proceeding from fo 
^* good a caufe (the Deity) or if they caa 
^ *^ have any moral turpitude, they mull: in^ 
*^ volve our Creator in the fanie guilt." Dr. 
Prieftley grants, that, on the fcheme of ne- 
ceflity, ** the diftindtion betwv^en things na^ 
^* tural and moral intirely ceafes," and *' tho 
*' vices of men come under the clafs of 
♦* common evils," &c. What then be.- 
comes of the moral turpitude of vice or iin ? 
According to the Dr. all is natural, and 
nothing moral, but in the fenfe of natural, 
and the vices of men are common evils. For 
ought I can fee, Mr, Hume and Dr. Prieft-p 
ley are here entirely agreed in opinion. Nor 
do I fee how Dr. Prieftley could well ftop 
ihort of this conceffion : for, as the Dr. ac- 
knowledges the truth of the objedion, 
or that the Diety really is the author of what 
we call fin, or moral evil, there iibems to 
be no other way of reconciling this with the 
perfection of the fupreme mind, but by aiv. 
iiihilating the idea of moral evil, as any - 
thing different ffoui nartural j fo that what 

to 
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to' US appears to be morally wrong, is, in. 
the view of Otnnifcience, only a means 
of producing good, and is therefore good in 
itfelf. 

I cannot but think fuch fen timents are 
as dangerous in their tendency, as they arc 
falfe and abfurd in themfelves. They feem 
very materially, though undefignedly, to 
afFed: the moral charadler of the Deity, and 
to be big with confequences the moft fatal to 
the virtue and happinefs of mankind. The 
Dr. indeed, himfelf allows that the above 
principle is better fitted for fpeculation, than 
pradice. Accordingly, he adds, " But this 
** is a view of moral evil, which, though 
*^ innocent, and. even ufeful in fpeculation, 
** no wife man can, or would chufe to ad: 
" upon himfelf, becaufe our underftandings 
** are too limited for the application of fuch 
•' a means of good, though a being of infi- 
*' nite knowledge may introduce it.with the 
«* greateft advantage." I cannot look on the 
view of moral evil, above given, as inno-^ 
centy much lefs ufeful^ even in fpeculation. 
It does fo far juftify the condud of the Deity, 
confidered as the author of fin, that it en« 
N 4 \\i^V| 
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tirely wipes off the ftain of any moral turpi- 
tude in his condud; but it does this only 
on the fuppofition that there is really no 
moral difference in things, and, confequent- 
ly, no foundation for any moral charadler at 
all. By this rule of judging, every thing is 
innocent which is conducive to natural good, 
or can be made produdlive of it. And why 
a man, who believes this to be the principle 
upon which the Deity, his Creator, afts, 
fhould not choofe to adt upon it himfelf, I 
cannot conceive. Man has not, indeed, in- 
finite knowledge, enabling him to fee how 
it may be applied, fo as to produce the great- 
eft good. But he has underftanding fuffici- 
cnt to difcern, when, in any particular in- 
ftance, and efpecially with regard to himfelf, 
it is conducive to natural good; and as far, 
therefore, as his underftanding and limited 
fphere of adion reach, there feems to be no 
lefs propriety, than on the fuppofition of 
infinite knowledge, in applying the fame 
means to produce the fame end. The con- 
fideration that fuch is the condud of his 
Creator, the one independant fource of life 
and happinefs, muft naturally operate as % 

^owerfa 
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powerful incentive, to engage him to .adt ia 
a fimilar manner. It will be in vain to af- 
iert, as theDr, dpes, p. 116. '* That vice 
** is produdlive not of good, but of evil to 
** us both here and hereafter, and probably 
** through the whole of our exiftence ; 
** though good may refult from it to the 
^* whole fyftem/' How is a vicious man, 
who finds that the prefent natural good of 
pleafure, or profit, refults from the gratifica- 
tion of his appetites, and from defrauding or 
overreaching his neighbour, to be perfuaded 
to think, that vice is productive of evil to 
him here ? On the fuppofition, that there is 
no moral difference in things, all moral 
arguments againft the courfe of condufl:, to 
which his appetites or inclinations prompt 
him, immediately vanifh. As long, there- 
fore, as he can make his prefent conduft 
confiftent with what is his natural good, or 
which he looks upon to be fo, that is, with 
fenfitive pleafure, or his worldly advantage ; 
all is right and well, fo far as regards the 
prefent fcene of things. And in relation to 
futurity, it is naturally to be fuppofed, that 
a man of this difpofition will not concern 
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himfelf about it, or, if he does, his necefla- 
rian principle, by holding up to his view 
his future moral good or happinefs, as fe- 
cured to him by his omnipotent Creator, 
will lead him haftily to pafs over all the 
intermediate fufFerings, with which he 
is threatened, how long or fevere foever ; 
confidering them only as natural evils, 
which he can no more avoid, than the courfe 
of aftion which is connected with them. So 
extremely dangerous, in its diredt tendency, 
is that principle of neceflity, which fets afide 
the diftindtion between things natural and 
moral, on which the Dr, thinks ^* every 
^* thing may be fafely afcribed to God/' 

If, in reality, moral be only natural evil, 
it is then evident that, on this principle, 
there can be nothing more to vindicate in th^ 
condud: of the Deity, for the introdudion 
of what ufually palTes under the denomina- 
tion- of the former than of the latter. Mo- 
ral is then only one fpecies of natural evil- 
But, as a farther juftification of the divine 
charader, the Dr. obferves, p. 117. «' Our 
** fuppofing that God is the author of fin, 
♦' (as, upon the fcheme of neceflity, he muft, 
2 " ia 
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^' in fad, be the author of all things) by no 
^* means implies that he is a finful being, 
^^ for it is the difpofition of mind, and the 
^* defign that conftitutes the iinfulnefs of an 
*^ adtion." If, indeed, the diftindion be-, 
tween things natural and moral be not juft, 
that is, if fin be only a natural evil, then 
the introdudion of fin cannot be a finful, or 
morally evil, adion ; but whatever evil there 
is in fin, he, who appointed and caufed it to 
take place, muft certainly be chargeable 
with the whole of it. The intention and the 
fad are, in many inftances, very properly 
diftinguiflied. A being of limited under- 
ftanding, as man is, and who is liable to 
miftake, may, through unavoidable igno- 
• ranee as to fome circumftances attending a 
cafe, do what is really wrong in itfelf, 
though he is not therefore chargeable with 
the leaft degree of criminality. But this 
diftindion cannot hold with regard to a be- 
ing of perfed knowledge. Whatever he does, 
he muft, in the ftrideft and fulleft fenfe, de- 
sign to do. Here the adion muft entirely 
correfpond withthe difpofition, and be pro- 
diic$4 b^ it, Jf God^ then, is the author 

of. 
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of fin, and has introduced it into his crea- 
tion by his own appointment and pofitive 
agency; (as the dodlrine ofneceffity teaches) 
whatever evil there is in it, w'hether na- 
tural or moral, as he could not but have a 
perfeft view of it, both in its .nature and 
tendency, it muft all belong to him, as its 
proper caufe. Admitting, as the neceffarian 
tenet fuppofes, that his difpofition and 
defign, in relation to the end, was good; it 
muft ftill be true, that he was difpofed and 
deficrned to introduce the evil of fin as the 
means of good. If then, amongft men, he 
v/ho does evil, or a finful and wicked a<5lion, 
knowing it to be fuch, though he may pre- 
tend to have, or may really have, fome good 
end in vipwby it, is, notwithftanding, as far 
as that adion goes, really a finner, or tranf- 
greflbr of the law of reftitude ; fo, by parity 
of rcafon, if God is the original author 0£ 
fin, of .all the fin that ever did, does, or 
fliall, take place, whatever ends it was de- 
figned to anfwer, he cannot, then, but ap- 
pear to be, (horrid thought !) the moft finful 
of all beings. Though the greateft natural 
good, which it is poflMc ioi ui^tCw.^ "a^^^- 
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volence to defign, or almighty power to efFc<3:, 
fhould be brought out of it ; ftill it muft be 
in repugnance to every juft idea of that mo- 
ral redtitude, which renders him the moft 
excellent and glorious of all beings, and is 
the only proper foundation of that love, re- 
verence and confidence, which are due to 
him from all other intelligent natures. The 
only idea of benevolence that then remains, 
as a part of his charadler, is a difpofitioa 
to produce natural good, independant of any 
moral fitnefs, or at leaft without a conftant 
regard to it, either in the choice of the end, 
or the means to bring it about. The cafe 
of Jofeph and his brethren, which the Dr. 
enlarges on, as fully to his point, will by no 
means anfwer his purpofe, but on the fup- 
pofition that God ordained the cruel treat- 
ment which Jofeph met with from his bre- 
thren : whereas, on the fcheme of liberty, 
nothing more than a permiffion of their bar- 
barity is admitted ; and, on that principle, 
God overruled the evil, in which he had no 
concern as the author, fo as to caufe it to be, 
in the iffue, productive of great and exten- 
five good. 
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Mr. Hobbes, as was before hinted, to 
folve the difficulty, which the Dr. is here 
confidering, " juftifies the divine conduft^ 
** not upon the principle of the goodnefs 
** of his ultimate defigns in every thing that 
*' he appoints, but on account of his pow- 
er.** p. 119. Whether Mr. Hobbes meant 
*' power fimply," which the Dr. fays, 
p. 120. " it is poflible he might not," is 
pot very material to enquire. That good- 
nefs in the ultimate defign, which is taken- 
abftraded from reditude, or a regard to the 
moral fitnefs of the end, has really no more 
of moral perfedlion in it, than the attribute 
of power itfelf. Power employed to bene- 
ficial purpofes ^^ill, indeed, make a very dif- 
ferent impreffion upon our minds, from that 
which we fhall naturally receive, on the 
view of it as exercifed in doing mifchief. 
But if it be fuppofed, that there is no proper 
moral principle direding tKe exercife of it in 
either cafe, the only difference in the efFed, 
which thefe different exertions of power 
will have upon us, is, that the one will give 
us pleafure, the other pain. Approbation, 
as implying moral worth of charafter, no 
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more belongs to the one than the other. 
And what moral worth there can be, if 
there is no moral difference in things, or 
where a regard to that difference is not made 
the ground or realbn of adtion ; it feems im- 
poflible to conceive. 

Dr. Prieftley further obferves, p. 125^ 
&c. ** That upon any fcherae that admits 
*^ of the divine prefcience, the fame confer- 
*' quences follow/' as upon the dodlrineof 
neccflity. ** For ftill God is fuppofcd to 
" forefee and permit what it was in '^vs 
** power to have prevented, which is 
*' very fame thing as willing and diredly 
** caufing it. If I certainly know that my 
^* child, if left to his liberty, will fall into 
** a river, and be drowned, and I do not re- 
** ftrain him, I certainly mean that he fhould 
** be drowned; and my condudl cannot ad- 
^' mit of any other conflruftion." 

I have only to •reply, as before, that pre- 
fcience, and caufation or efficiency, are two 
very different things. The idea of a moral 
agent fuppofes a power of choofing to zQl 
virtuoufly or vitioufly. To put men, then, 
under the phyfical neeeffity of not choof- 
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ing the latter, that is, to render fuch 
a choice impoffible, would be to take 
away their agency. Still, therefore, the Di- 
vine Being may, and cannot but will, that 
all men fhould become virtuous and happy, 
though he may not choofe to take away 
their freedom, that is, to make them dif- 
ferent beings from what they are. In the 
cafe adduced, not to interpofe for the prefer- 
vation of a life that is in danger, when it is 
in my power, is fuffering an evil to take 
place which, becaufe it is in my power, it 
is my duty to prevent. But to lay a moral 
agent under a phyfical or abfolute neceflity 
of not becoming vicious, would be to con- 
tradict or transform his very nature, or, in 
other words, muft deftroy that very power 
of agency which is here fuppofed. It muft, 
however, be granted, that the particular dif- 
advantages for moral improvement under 
which fome are placed, does, indeed, create 
a real and confiderable difficulty in the plan 
of Divine Providence ; though it is by no 
means attended with thofe dire confequences, 
on the fcheme of liberty, which muft di- 
reftly follow on that folution of it, which 
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ihe dodtrine "of neceflity propofes. This dif- 
ficulty has been largely confidered by Dr. 
Pricci on the^ fubje<a of Providence, in the 
firftof his four Diflertations, in which many 
ingenious and judicious remarks are made to 
clear this interefting point, and the whole 
of the Eflay is highly deferving of a careful 
perufal. 

Upon the whole. Dr. Prieftley, as far as 
it appears to me, inftead of having given a 
fatisfaftory anfwer to the objection treated 
' of in this SciSion, has, on the contrary, in 
his way of endeavouring to remove it, been 
led into the acknowledgnient pf principles 
extremely dangerous in themfelves (though 
tlifrerently viewed by him) both to the caufe 
of piety and morality. 



O On 



( 194 ) 
On section XL 

** How FAR THE ScRIPTURES ARE FA- 

*^ vourable to the doctrine of 
*^ Necessity." 

DR. Prieftley introduces this Seftion 
with fome general remarks, on the 
clofe connexion which he fuppofes to 
fubfift, between the principle of devotion 
and the dodrine of neceffity; and on the 
common language, in which pious and holy 
men, who have a ftrong fenfe of the provi- 
dence and government of God upon their 
minds, exprefs themfelves on thefe fubjefts ; 
which the Dr. thinks to be extremely fa- 
vourable to the caufe he efpoufes. In reply 
to thefe remarks, it may be fufficient to re- 
fer to the obfervations made on Seftion IX. 
We there endeavoured to fhew, that the ne- 
ceiSarian doftrine is fo far from affording any 
fupport to the caufe of rational devotion 
either in its principles or exercifes, that 
wh^n fairly examined, it appears, in its 
tendency, to be diredlly fubverfive of all 
true religion; and fo utterly repugnant is 
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this doftririe to the' moral perfedion of 
the divine chara<fter, that we cannot but 
fuppofe it muft be entirely foreign to the 
ideas of thofe holy men,, whofe piety is ce- 
lebrated in Scripture, and, confequently, of 
all, who have imbibed their principles and 
fpirit of devotion. I fhall therefore proceed 
to the confideration of the proofs which the 
Dr. here brings from the Scriptures them- 
felves, in favour of the truth of the dodrine 
which he advances. But here I cannot avoid 
previoufly remarking, that the Dr. is very 
frank and ingenuous in acknowledging, as 
he does, p. 133. That he does not think 
*' the facred writers were, ftridtly fpeaking> 
** neceflarians. For, fays he, they were 
*' not philofophers, not even our Saviour 
*^ himfelF, as far as appears; but their ha- 
y bitual devotion naturally led them to re- 
*' fer all things to God, without refledling 
** on the rigorous meaning of their lan- 
" guage ; and, very probably, had they 
*' been interrogated on the fubied:, they 
*' would have appeared not to be apprized 
•** of the proper extent bf the necefiarian 
** fcheme, and would have atvtw^tt.^ \w -^ 

O 2 *^ tML^VW^t 
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** manner unfavourable to it." This is a 
very liberal conceffion on the part of the 
Dr. and all the ufe which I would make of 
it> is to obferve, that there muft furely be 
fomething in the nature of this dodrine^ 
which lies very much out of the road of rea- - 
fon and common fenfe, if it be probable, as 
the Dr. acknowledges it to be, that the fa- 
cred writers themfelves, with all that illu- 
mination which they muft be allowed to 
poffefs on fubjeds of a religious kind, if in- 
terrogated concerning the neceflarian fcheme, 
would have anfwered in a manner unfavo.ur- 
able to it. What benefit, I would further ' 
alk, can they be fuppofed to derive from the 
principle of neceffity, in aid to their piety, 
or to animate their acknowledgements of the 
dependance of all things upon God, if they 
were fo far from being apprized of the pro- 
per extent of it, that they were likely to ex- 
prefs themfelves in fuch a manner, to any of 
their foljovv^ers Vv^ho fhould enquire about it, 
as fliould have a difcouraging afpe6t on the 
principle itfclf ? Does not this feem, as if 
they were really unable to defend the doc- 
trine ; and that there was fomething in it 
which was a grofs offence to their under- 
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(landings ? In fhort, a principle, in which 
they were fo poorly inftruded, and in the 
belief of which they were in danger of be- 
ing fo eafily ftaggered, could afford but a 
very feeble fupport to their piety ; and upon 
a fair expofition of the Dr/s own confeffion, 
it feems to furnifli a ftrong prefumptive ar- 
gument againft the truth of the doftrine. 
Having hinted this, I now go on to the 
Dr.'s Scripture proofs, which I ihall con- 
fidier under the feveral clafles, in which he 
arranges them* 

The iirft clafs of texts includes thofe, in 
which God is fpoken of ^' as the author of 
^^ the good difpofitions and good works of 
^y,mcii,'* p, 134. That the good difpofi- 
tions and good works of men are, in the fe- 
veral paflages here quoted by the Dr. and in 
numberlefs others, ultimately referred to 
God, cannot be difputed. But it will by no 
means follow from hence, that the facred 
writers confidered him as the author of 
them, in the neceflarian fenfe. One 
objedion againft that fenfe of them., 
and which feems to be unanfwerable, is, 
that to fuppofe no proper choice or agency 
In wan, is directly fubverfive of ^\\ VitX-vi^ ot 
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goodnefs in him. Our ideas of moral agen-^ 
cy, and of a government exercifed by thq 
Almighty, adapted to the nature of beings 
endowed vyith fuch a power, ftrongly mili-. 
tate againfl: the neceflarian view of theifc 
texts ; in confequence of which we are na- 
turally led to feek out fome other fenfe of 
them. And fuch a fenfe is very obvious and 
clear, as will well accord both with the ideas 
of a prpper agency on the part of man, in 
'the acquifition of the habits of religious 
goodnefs, and of the agency of God, as the 
original fource of them. 

To God man is indebted, both for the 
faculties which render him capable of virtue 
and goodnefs, and for all the means and aflifl- 
ances which he enjoys, to co-operate with 
his own endeavours, in the application of his 
powers to thofe moral and religious purpofes, 
for which they are imparted to him. 
Whatever there is in the rational and moral 
nature of man that is favourable to the at- 
tainment of goodnefs ; all the aids of reli- 
gious and moral culture, vy^hether fuch as 
arife from education or from any other caufe ; 
thefe are all the gifts of the Creator, or are 

owing 
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owing to the fituatiori in which his provi- ' 
dence has placed us. In connection with 
thefe means of forming good difpofitions 
and virtuous habits, it feems further no lefs 
reafonable, than it is agreeable to the doc- 
trine of revelation, to admit the belief of an 
internal influence of the great Father of Spi- 
rits on the minds of his rational oflFspring, 
in anfwerto their humble prayers to him for 
this purpofej prfefenting motives before 
them, in fuch a point of view, as fhall caufe 
them to be more deeply felt, and thus 
giving every needful aid, though in per- 
fedt confiflrence with liberty, to the vir- 
tuous principle. Now, on thefe accounts, 
the good difpofitions and anions of men 
iSiay be juftly afccribed to God. The fame 
key will alfo ferve to ihew the propriety of 
the prayers, which we meet with in th 
Scriptures, for thefe difpofitions, and of the 
exhortations given us to pray to God for 
tbem. I cannot, therefore, think it necef- 
fary to fpend any time in adverting to the 
particular paiTages which come under thefe 
two clafles. The didates of reafon, and the 
dodtrine of revelation, muft, in themfelves, 
O 4 \^^ 
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be perfedly confiftent; and that view of any, 
• part of the latter, which fets it at variance 
with the former, cannot but be falfe an^ 
erroneous. In the inftance before us, while 
the neceflkrian tenet fuppofes the good difpo- 
fitions and actions of men to be afcribed to 
God, in a fcnfe that is abfolutely repugnant 
to the nature of man, and of God's moral 
government over him ; the view, v/hich the 
fcheme of liberty enables us to take of thq 
doctrine of Scripture on this head, is at once 
correfpondent with the agency of the crea* 
ture, and the obligations he is under to his 
Creator. 

Another clafs of texts, pointed out by the 
Dr. to our confideration, confifts of thofe, 
^•hich, he fays, ** abundantly prove, that 
'* the evil adtions of men alfo, which ne- 
** cefTarily imply bad difpofitions, do, in the 
*' language of Scripture, take place in con- 
** fequence of the particular appointment of 
** Ged, and efpecially fuch adlions as ter- 
** minate in great good or juft punifhment, 
^* which is the fame thing/' 

That the facred writers could not mean, 
by any language which they ufe, that the 
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pvil aftions, or bad difppfitions of the per- 
sons t^hey deferibe, or fpeak of, were, in any 
inftance, the confequence of the particular 
appointment of God ; fo that they were ne* 
ceflary, and unavoidable, may, with the ut- 
moft certainty, be concluded from the abfo- 
lute contrariety of fuch an appointment to 
the redtitude of the divine mind. Here, 
again, we arc under the neceffity of having 
recourfe to a very different interpretation of 
the Scriptures cited by the Dr. from that 
which he puts upon them. And nothing 
more can, I think, be meant in any of them, 
than that God permitted the evil aftions, 
fpoken of, to take place, intehding, by the 
diredlion of his unerring wifdt^m, to" render 
them produdive of good, in one way or t)ther. 
Now, in all thefe inftances, the agency of 
God is alone concerned in the appointment 
or accomplishment of the end ; of which the 
wickednefs of man, permitted by God, but 
which he did not will or appoint, was by 
his providence converted into the means : 
whereas, in the cafe of good adtions and dif- 
pofitibns, they arc referred to him, on ac- 
pount of his agency in the ' '^txm^v^x^. ^^ 
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the means by which they are produced, 
while it depends on the agency of man to 
apply thofe means to their defigned impor- 
tant ends. And thus, in order rightly to un- 
derftand any author, we muft always have re- 
fpedltothe charadlers of the perfons, and the 
nature of the fubjecls and things treated of. 
Under this clafs, where the evil anions 
of men are defcribed, it may not be impro- 
per to point out the different views, which 
the Scriptures, in fome inftances, give us of 
the fame aftions and events. 

As to the cafe of Jofeph (which is the 
firft inftance mentioned) the favourable 
light, in which he reprefents to his bre- 
thren the tranfadion of their felling him 
for a flave, proves nothing but the amiable 
tendernefs of his heart, and his great 
benevolence, in endeavouring to conceal 
from their view the cruelty of their beha- 
viour towards him, the thought of which, 
he well knew, muft fill them with the moft 
painful fenfe of their guilt. For this pur- 
pofe, he diredls their attention to the good 
and important ends, to which the over-rul- 
ing providence of the Moft High rendered 
I " his 
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his being fent into Egypt fubfervient. 
(*^ Gen. xlv. 5.) Now therefore be not 
** grieved, nor angry with yourfehes, that ye 
*^ fold me hither ; for God did fend me before 
*' you to preferve life: And again (v. 8.) It 
*^ was not you that fent me hither , but God.^\ 
Obferve here the different language which 
Jofeph ufes, in defcribing the concern which 
his brethren had in the tranfadlion, and that 
of Providence, in giving fo happy a turn to 
t^e event. ** Te,' fays he of his brethren, 
^'^ fold me hither i' but of God, '' he did 
** fend me before you to preferve life :'* in. 
which is clearly intimated, that his brethren 
were alone concerned in the tranfadion of 
felling him ; though, as God permitted and 
over-ruled it for good, he might, on this 
account, be faid to have fent him thither ; 
and in this view only could it be juftly faid, 
** It was not you that fent me hither ^ but 
'* God'' And to recur to the Dr/s liberal 
conceffion, before noticed ; had Jofeph been 
interrogated concerning his meaning, in the 
paffages we have been confidering, I believe 
the Dr. himfelf will hardly doubt, that he 
woujd have given an anfwer by no means fa- 
vourable 
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vourable to the doftrine of neceflity, which 
the Dr. has notwithftanding produced them 
to fupport^ 

•^ The manner/' fays the Dr. (p. 139.) 
*' in which God is faid to have hardened 
** the heart of Pharaoh, is very exprefs, 
'^ (Exodus vi. 21.) / wi// harden his hearty 
*^ that he Jhall not let the people go 5 and the 
expreffion is frequently repeated in the 
courfe of the hiftory." It muft furely me- 
rit equal notice, that Pharaoh is, alfo, in a 
very exprefs manner, faid by the hifto- 
rian to have himfelf hardened his heart. 
Thus (Exodus viii. 15,) *' But when Pha-^ 
^^ roahfaw that there was rejpite, he harden-* 
** edhis heart, and hearkened not unto them\ 
** as the Lord had faid'' And (v. 32,) 
** And Pharaoh hardened his heart at this 
^* time alfoj neither would he let the people 
** go.'' Now, in this latter account, the 
hardnefs of Pharaoh's heart is clearly afcrib- 
ed to his own choice or agency. And how 
is this to be reconciled with the former re- 
prefentation, but by admitting, that when 
** God is faid to have hardened Pharaoh's 
^^ heart/' nothing more is mltwd^d, xVv^tv. 
that he permitted the feveraV rae^jitvxt^^ oi\v\^ 
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providence to operate, as they naturally, 
though not neceflarily, would, on a mind 
depraved as that of Pharaoh's was, fo that, 
as the hiflorian fpeaks in another place 
(chap. ix. 35,) ** T&e heart of Fharaob was 
*^ hardened.'' Both the temporary execu- 
tions, and fufpenfions, of the divine judge- 
ments, were means well fitted to fupprefs 
an impious oppofition to the will and com- 
mand of God ; and that they had not this 
efFedl on Pharaoh, was folely owing to that 
daringly wicked obftinacy of heart which he 
had contracted; in confequence of which, 
all the methods made ufe of by Divine Pro- 
vidence to reforni his mind, ferved only to 
render him more incorrigibly obftinate ; as 
the beft means will, in common, be found to 
do, where there is an equally wicked difpo- 
fition. In this view of the cafe of Pharaoh, 
an entire harmony will be preferved between 
the two accounts. While God, in the way 
of permiflion, may be faid to have hardened 
his heart, it will, in the ftridleft fenfe, be 
true, that Pharaoh himfelf hardened his 
heart. If it be faid, that, according to this 
method of interpretation, we admit the li- 
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tcral fenfe in the latter of the two accounts^ 
while we rejedt it in the former; the anfwer 
is, that in both it cannot be admitted with- 
out a manifeft contradiftion ; and that the 
imputation of Pharaoh's hardnefs of heart, 
not to God, but to himfelf, as the agent 
and proper caufe of it, will alone confift 
with the reftitude of the fupreme mind. 

The remarks, already made, equally con- 
clude in favour of a fimilar interpretation of 
all thofe other paflages, in which evil dif- 
pofitions or aftions are defcribed in fuch a 
manner, as, at firft fight, may feem to refer 
them to God as their author. It is no lefs 
certain, that no finful difpofition, or aft of 
wickednefs, can be produced by the appoint- 
ment or agency of God, than that he him- 
felf is an infinitely holy or righteous being. 
The one is the certain and neceflary confe- 
quenceofthe other. And though the agen- 
cy of man may not, in feme particular in- 
fiances, be direftly fpecified, yet the gene- 
ral and current doftrine and language of the 
Scriptures, as will be fiiewn hereafter, arc 
abundantly fufficient to clear thofc paflages, 
in which a different mode of cxpreflion is* 

made 
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made ufe of, from any fuch fenfe as the ne- 
ceflarian tenet would lead us to put upoii 
them. 

When our Saviour thanks his Father, 
that he had ** hid tbefe things from the wife 
** and prudent^ and had revealed them unto 
** babes 'y* Matt, xi, 25. to which the Dr. 
refers, p. 140. He is. evidently fpeaking of 
no other appointment of God than what con- 
cerned the nature of the chriftian doftrine. 
This was of that pure and fpiritual kind, 
that while men of craft and policy, blinded 
by their worldly prejudices, could fee no- 
thing in it to engage their regard ; they, on 
the other hand, who refembled babes in the 
fimplicity of their minds, or, whowere free 
from all corrupt, finifter defigns, difcerned 
the beauty and excellence of this heaven- 
ly inilitiition, and cordially embraced it. 
That fuch was the nature and tendency of 
thofe truths, which our Saviour was appoint- 
ed to communicate to mankind, he here 
makes the matter of his devout rejoicing, 
and of that grateful praife to God, which it 
fo highly merited. See Luke x. 21. 

That 
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That the rejedion of the gofpel, where- 
ever it took place, md in whatever manner 
it is defcribed, is, as above, to be attribut- 
ed to fomething wrong and criminal in the 
di^ofitions of men, which they had it iii 
their power to have prevented ; and was by 
no means ** the confequence of the exprefs 
** appointment of God,'* as Dr. Prieftley 
maintains ; feenas undeniably clear from ma- 
ny declarations of Scripture, plain and de- 
terminate in their fenfe, which treat on this 
fubjeft. Thus, John v. 40, " And ye will 
*^ not come to me, that ye might have life.'* 
V* 44. '^ How can ye believe, who receive ho^ 
** nour one of another andjeek not the honour 
** that CQ7nethfrom God only'' Chap. iii. 19; 
T^his is the condemnation, that light is come 
into the world, and men loved darknefs ra^ 
** ther than light, becaufe their deeds were evih 
** Again, Matt, xxiii. 37. " Jerufalem-, 
** yerufalem, thou that killefl the prophets, and 
*^ jionejl them, which are fent unto thee, how 
** often would I have gathered thy children to^ 
" get her, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
^' under her wings, and ye would not /" Thefe . 
paflages evidently refolve the unbelief of the 

Jews 
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Jews into their own choice, and evil difpo- 
litions previoufly contraded, as thecaufes of 
it; and analogous to thcfenfe of thefe plain 
texts, muft be the true meaning of all others 
which fpeak on the fame^fubjea* 

With refpe<3: to the apoftacy of the lat- • 
tcr time, referred to by the Apoftle Paul, . 
2 Thef. ii. 11. The introdudlory claufe of 
this paflage leads us to a very different view 
of it, from that in which the Dr. feems to 
have confidered it, " And'for this caufe^^ 
fays the Apoftle, ^^ God jhall fend them jirong 
** delujion^ that they Jhall believe a lit.** &c. 
There is, we fee, fomething preceding as a 
caufe of this deluiion; and we are told, in the 
loth verfe, what that caufe is, namely, that 
the perfons, Ipoken of, " received not the love 
*' of the truth, that they might be favedJ* 
The paflage, viewed in this connexion, 
will very naturally admit the following in- 
terpretation ; that in the latter times, here 
defcribed, a great difaifedlion and averiion 
to the truth would become very prevalent i 
and that by way of punilhment, they, who, 
under the influence of fuch a difpofition, 
had abufed the means of religious knowledge 

P and 
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and improvement, with which they were 
favoured, fliould be deprived of them ; in 
confequehce of which,, they would be ex- 
pofcd to the dclufions of a fcheme of craft 
and worldly policy, which would be {et up 
' in oppofition to genuine chriftianity. Thus 
explained, the declaration of this paflage is 
entirely confident withp that other of the 
fame Apoftle, 3 Tim. ii. 11. '' Who,"' (that 
is, God) '* will have all men to bejavedy and to 
*' come unto the knowledge of the truth ;" with 
which latter aflcrtion, the former, taken in 
the nccefTarian fcnfe, appears to be utterly 
irreconcileable. 

. Again, there doea not ,feem to be any 
thing in the reprefentation, given in the 
paflage^ next quoted, of the death of Chrifl, 
as entering into the plan of Divine Provi- 
dence, but what will agree with the idea of 
permiflion oji forefight, without any fuch 
decree, oi:. appointment and agency, as the 
doiftrine of neceflity fuppofes. Ad:s ii. .23. 
-'* Himy being delivered by the determinate 
**:^-counfel and foreknowledge of God, ye. have 
<5* taken, ^nd by ^ wicked bands have crucified 
: *^. and^Jlain:' and again, Chap* iv. 27. *f Of 

'-'.. ^* a tYUt\^ 
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** a truth againji thy holy child Jefus^ whom 
•* tbou hdji anointid^ both Herod and Pontiu^ 
*^ Pilatey with the Gentiles , and the people of 
** If reel were gathered together ^ for to do^ 
** whatfoever thy hand^ and thy eounfel^ deter-- 
** mined before to be doneJ^ In the former of 
thefe texts, the Jews are accufed, as having 
flain Chrift '* with wicked hands *^* which 
appears extremely favourable to the lenfe of 
them above fuggefted : fince there eould be 
no wickednefs, at leaft as including de- 
merit, in the part which men adted in; , 
accomplifhing this events ,if the whole is to 
be confidered as the neceflary and unavoid- 
able confequence of the pofitive appoint- 
ment of God* 

'* That God is confidered as the foverelgn 
*' difpofer both of gofpcl privileges here> 
**f and future happinefs hereafter/* as the 
I>r, obferves, p, 142, is allowed both on 
the fchemc of liberty ^nd neceflity* The 
queftion is concerning the way in which 
they arc difpenfcd. 

The obfervations before made, on the cafe 
of Pharaoh, will eafily apply ta that of un- 
believers, in reference to chriftianity^ dc- 
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fcribed by St. Paul, in the paflage cited by 
the Dr. p. 142. Rom. ix. 15. &c. And 
as to the feveral fteps in the plan and opera- 
tions of Providence, for the falvation of 
men, pointed out, Rom. viii. 29, &c. they 
are all, upon both fchemes, refolveable into 
the divine will or agency ; though the man- 
. ner in which the feveral eiFedls, there de- 
fcribed, are fuppofed to be brought about, 
will differ as widely, as the principles of li- 
berty and neceffity do, in the ideas which 
they fuggeft of the nature of man, who is 
the fubjeft of this procedure. 

P. 144, and following, the Dr. produces 
feveral paiTages to fhew, *^ that fuch things 
** as come to pafs in the common courfe of 
*^ Providence were confidered by the pious 
** writers of the Scriptures as more imme- 
** diately adminiftered by himfelf, overlook- 
** ing fecond caufes, and regarding only the 
** firft and proper caufe of all things.'* Thus 
** with refpedl to the general conftitution of 
'' nature the Pfalmift fays (Pfalm Ixv. 9.) 
^' TAou ^ifiteji the earthy and watereji it: 

thou greatly enricheji it with the river of. 

God, which is full of water,"' &c. (Pfalm 
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CIV. 27. "Thefe all wait upon thee, that thou 
** mayeft give them their meat in due feafon.'* 
$cc. Again, " what we call commoij events, 
*^ and accidents of life, are all, in the Ian- 
*^ guage of Scripture, the exprefs appoint- 
^' ment of God." Matt. x. 29. *' Are not 
<* two fparrows fold for a farthing, and not 
** one of them Jh all fall to the ground tvithout 
" your Father.'' i Sam. ii. 6, 7. '* The Lord 
** killeth and maketh alive ; he bringeth down 
** to the grave and bringeth up : he raifeth up 
** the poor out of the dujl, and lifteth up the 
^' beggar from the dunghill '' Now, in thefe 
and fuch like texts, though fecond caufes arc 
overlooked, or no mention is made of them, 
the Dr. will himfelf allow, that fuch caufes 
gre employed in bringing to pafs the feveral 
events here fpoken of. In like manner, 
where what is done by men is afcribed to 
God, the agency of man is to be fuppiofed^^ 
though it be not fpecified. In Scripture, 
every thing is referred to God, as well what 
he only permits, as what he appoints. And 
the nature of the reference which the facred 
writers have to God, in the language they 
u[e, or the ideas which they m^ Xo >a^ W^^t^ 
P 3 i^ofe^ 
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pofcd to have entertained of the concern of 
Providence, muft be determined by the na-. 
ture of the fubjedt or thing fpoken of. Thus, 
when fuch efFedis in the natural world are 
defcribed, as proceed frpni the operation of 
natural caufes, adtipg according to certain 
laws, to which they arc made ncceiTarily fubr 
je<3:; there the eifeds are, in the ftridleft 
and fuUeft fenfe^ of God ^ he is the proper ' 
author, or caufe of them. And, according 
to the fame rule of interpretation, when the 
facred writers fpeak of the aftions of men^ 
whether good or evil, they cannot be juftly 
fuppofed to refer them to God in any other 
fenfe, than will confift with the perfedlion 
of the fupreme mind, apd with the moral and 
accountable nature of man. It can never^ 
therefore, be intended that, in any inftance 
of human conduft, God is to be confidered 
as the author or caufe, fo as to exclude the 
proper agency of man. And in all cafes, in 
which the adtions fpoken of are morally evil, 
the ajl-perfe6t Being can have no other con- 
cern in them, than in the permiffion of 
them, or in rendering them fubfervient to 
thofc ufeful dcfigns, eithcf in thp way of 
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judgment or of mercy, which never entered 
into the thought of the agent. With this 
plain reference it is,, that *• ambitious and 
" wicked men are often fpoken of as the 
** inftruments of Divine Providence. Pfalm 
xvii. 13. ^^^Arife, O Lord, deliver my foul 
*' from the wicked , which is thy fwordJ' And 
fuch is evidently the meaning of the pro- 
phetical view, which Ifaiah gives of the cha- 
rafter and condud: of the Aflyrian monarch, 
as quoted by the Dr. p. 147, Ifaiah x. 5. and 
following. 

Upon the whole, the remarks, which 
have been made, are fubmitted to the care- 
ful attention of the reader, who will 
then determine for himfelf, whether the 
paiTages, cited by the Dr. have that favour- 
able^ afpe<3: on the neceflarian principle* 
which he fupppfes. But as it is fair and ne- 
ceflary to compare Scripture with Scripture; 
I fhall now, for the cbnclufion of this Sec- 
tion, give a few. fpecimens of other texts, 
tinder feveral clafles, which appear clearly 
and ftrongly to decide againft the doftrine of 
necefSty, and in favour of human liberty. 
P 4 I. Sgch 
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I. Such texts as afcribe holinefs^ redli-* 
tudci or moral perfcdlion Jo God. 

Deuteronomy xxxii. 4. A God of tvutb^ 
and without iniquity, jujl and night is fye. 

Pfalm cxiv. 17. ^he Lord is righteous, in 
all his ways, and holy in all his works. 

Habakkuk i. 13. Thou art of purer eyes 
than to behold evil, and canji not look on iniquity. 
And to mention no more. 

James i. 13. God cannot he tempted with 
evil: 

On the above clafs of texts I muft obfervci 
as my reafon for introducing them, that I 
cannot but look upon a fcheme, which con- 
fiders fin, or moral evil, as taking place in 
confequence of the exprefs appointment of 
God, and as a defigned neceflary efFefl: of his 
agency, to be a dired contradiftion to thofe 
ideas of the .divine holinefs or reditude, 
which the paflages now cited lead us to form. 
The only charafter, which the neceflarian 
tenet, if confidered in its due extent, will 
admit of, as belonging to the uncreated mind, 
js a mixed one ; in which, if I may fo fpeak, 
mat.chlefs virtues and matchlefs vices are 
blended together. On the one fide, is a dif- 

pofition^ 
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pofition, independant of all ideas of fitnefs 
or reftitude^ to produce the greateft poflible 
natural good ; and on the 'other, the ap- 
pointment of all the fin or moral evil, that 
ever did or can exift, as the means and for 
the fake of that good. If then, what the 
Scriptures teach us concerning the fpotlefs 
and perfed: redtitude of the Deity be true ; 
the do6trine of neceffity muft be falfe, 
'2. Paflages of Scripture, w^hich addrefs 
mankind, as poflefled of a powrer of choice 
or agency ; or in which that power is fpoken 
of as adlually exerted. 

Gen. iv. 7. If thou doji well, Jhall not thou 
be accepted^ and if thou doeji not well^ Jin li-' 
etb at the door. 

Deuteronomy XXX. 19. / call heaven and 

earth to record this day againjiyouy that I have 

Jet before you life and deaths bleffing and curf- 

ing : therefore choofe Hfe^ that both thou and 

thy feed may live. 

Jofliua xxiv. 15. If it feem evil unto you to 

ferve the Lordy choofe you this day whom ye 

willferve ; whether the gods which your fathers 

fervedy that were on the other fde the floods or 

the gods of the Amorites, in whofe land ye dwell: 

^2 hut 
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but as for me and my houfe^ we will ferve the 
Lord. 

Job XXX VI. 21. Take beed^ regard not 
inquity ; for this haji thou cbofen rather than 
affiiciion. 

Pfalm cxix. 30. / have chofen the way of 
truth. 

Pfalm exix. 173- / have chofen thy pre ^ 
cepts. 

Prov. i. 29. For that they hated know* 
ledge, and did not choofe the fear of the Lord. 

Ifaiah Ixvi. 3. Yea, they have chofen their 
own ways. 

Luke X. 42. But one thing is needful, and 
Mary hath chofen that good part, which JJoall 
not be taken away from her. 

To this clafs, alfo, belong thofc numerous 
paflages, both in the Old and New Tcflia- 
r^cnt, in which men are commanded or ex-r 
horted to pradife what is right, and to ab- 
flain from that which is evil. Of thefe the 
* Scriptures are fo full, that it muft be need- 
4efs to make any further reference to them. 

There are, moreover, fome inftances of 
the moft pathetic expoftulations with the 
Avicked; which, if the mifcondud referred 
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to was really unavoidable, muft be altoge- 
ther delufive. Such is that of God by the 
Prophet Ezekiel, addrefled to the Jews, 
chap, xxxiii. 11. As I live, faith the Lord 
God, I have no pleafure in the death of the 
wicked I but that the wicked turn from his 
way and live : turn ye, turn ye, from your 
evil ways ; for why will ye die, O Houfe of 
Jfrael? Such alfois our Saviour's lamenta- 
tion over Jerufalem, before quoted. 

3, Texts, which reprefent men as blam- 
ing or reproaching themfelves for evil ac-- 
tioijs which they have done, or as making 
fuppljcation for the pardon of them. 

Thus 2 Samuel xii. 13. And David f aid 
nnto ]>fathan, I have fnned againfi the Lord^ 

Job, Chap. vii. 20. / have fnned, what 
Jhall I do unto thee, O thou preferver of 



tnenJ^ 



Of Peter we are told, that when he re- 
membered the words of Jefus, which faid 
unto him. Before the cock crow, thou Jloalt de^ 
ny me thrice ; he went out and wept bitterly. 
Matt. xxyi. 75. And of Judas, that when 
befaw his matter was condemned, he repented 
klmfelf, and brought again the thirty pieces of 
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^her to the chief priejls and elders j faying^ I 
havejinnedy in that I have betrayed the inno- 
cent bloody and he departed and went and 
banged bimf elf . Chap, xxvii. 3, 4, 5. 

It is here, alfo, unneceflary to recite more 
paflages. The penitential Pfalms of David, 
all the confeflions of fin, and prayers for 
forgivenefs, which we meet with in any 
part of Scripture, are the language of 
confcious guilt, for which the dodrine of 
neceffity leaves no room, becaufe it utterly 
deftroys that freedom of choice and aftion, 
which is the only caufe of it, 

4. Paflages of Scripture, in which God is 
confidered as exercifing a moral government 
over mankind; that is, as approving the 
good, and being difpleafcd with the wicked, 
and difpenfing, in the courfe of his provi- 
dence, tokens of his approbation or difplca- 
fure, according to their different charaders. 

Genefis xviii. 25. Hhat be far from thee td 
do after this manner j tojlay the righteous with 
the wicked : and that the righteous Jhould be as 
the wicked^ that be far from thee : Jhatt not 
the judge of all the earth do right ? 

Job 
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Job. xxxlv. 10, II, 12. Therefore hearken 
unto mey ye men of under/landing i far be it 
from God, that he fiould do ivickednefs, and 
from the Almighty, that he Jhould commit ini^ 
quity. For the work of a man Jhall he render 
unto hi/n, . a7td caufe every man to find accord- 
ing to his ways. Tea, furely God will not do 
^wickedly, neither will the Almighty pervert 
judgment. 

Ecclef. viii. 12. Though afinfier do eoil an 
hundred times and his days be prolonged, yet 
furely I know that it Jhall be well with tjoem 
that fear God, which fear before him : but it 
Jloall not be well with the wicked. 
. Ezek. xviii. 29. O Houfe of Ifrael, are 
not my ways equal? And to mention no more, 

Romans ii. 6. &c. Who will render unt$ 
every man according to his deeds: to them 
who by patient continuance in well-doing feek 
for glory, honour and immortality, eternal 
life : but unto them that are contentious, and 
do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteouf- 
nefs\ indignation and wrath, tribulation and 
anguijh, upofi every foul of man that doth evil, 
of the Jew firfi, and alfo of the Gentile. For ^ 
there is no refpeSl ofperfons with God. 

There 
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There are a multitude of other texts 
which fpeak the fame fenfe. Such are all 
thofe in the New Teftament, which teach 
the great dodrine of future retributions^-r 
all its promifes of life and happinefs, as 
connected with obedience, on one hand ; 
and its denunciations of mifery and dcftruc- 
tion, as the punifhment of unrepented fin 
and wickcdnefs, on the other. 

I fhall add no further remarks on the 
Scriptures, which I have now quoted or re- 
ferred to. To have colledled all that could 
be found, which come under one or other 
of the claflcs above-mentioned, would have 
been to tranfcribe no fmall part of the Old 
and New Teftament. Whether, in their 
plain meaning, or according to any juft rules 
of interpretation, they countenance the doc- 
trine of an uncontroulable neceffity, attend- 
ing the adlions of men, or that of free agen- 
cy, I leave to every one, who impartially 
confiders thorn, to judge. 
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OnSECTION XII. 

'* The Calvinistic Doctrine of Pre- 
*^ destination, compared with the 
' *' Philosophical Doctrine of Ne- 
** cessity/* 

TH E defign of Dr. Priejflley, in this 
Sedion, is to clear the doctrine of ne- 
ceffity from fuch objedlions as might be fup- 
pofed to. lie againft it, equally with the Cal- 
viniftic dodlrine of Predeftination, to which 
the Dr. himfelf allows that it bears a good 
degree of refemblance in fome views. I 
cannot but be of opinion that the two 
fchemes bear a much nearer affinity to one 
another, than the Dr.- is aware of, and in 
thofe very points too, which, in Calvinifm, 
the Dr. deems moft obnoxious, becaufe of 
their hurtful tendency. 

It cannot be denied, that in reference to 
the end propofed, the dodtrinc of neceffity 
has incomparably more in it that carries the 

appearance 
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appearance of benevolence, than that view of 
Calvinifm to which it ftands oppofed^ On 
the latter fcheme, only a fmall number of 
the race of mankind are predeftinated to final 
happinefs, while the far greater part are 
doomed to everlafting mifery : whereas the 
neccffarian principle, on the other hand, 
maintains a predeftination including in its 
objedt the whole human race, who all, 
without exception, though at different pe- 
riods, are to be finally made partakers' of the 
deftined good or happinefs. It will not, 
then, admit a moment's hefitation, which 
of the two fchemes is mofl defirable. If na-* 
tural good, or happinefs, through endlefs 
duration, be preferable to mifery ; mofl cer- 
tainly the necefTarian tenet has infinitely 
the advantage of the common Calviniflic 
dodrine, in reference to its end. But im- 
portant as the difference is between the two 
fchemes, in this one refpedt ; in all others, 
upon enquiry, they feem to be much more 
agreed, than, on a tranfient view of them, 
might be fuppofed. In both fchemes, as 
the Dr. obferves, p- 153, " The future 
** happinefs or mifery of all men are cer- 
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tainly foreknown and appointed by God." 
The Dr. might alfo have added, ^' without 
** any reafon of preference." For it is ma* 
nifeftly no lefs true on the Neceflarian, than 
on the Calviniftic fcheme, that the appoint- ' 
ment of fome to happinefs, and of others to 
mifery, is riot founded on any perfonal ' 
worth or demerit. On both fchemes, there 
is a certain number eledled or appointed by 
God to happinefs or mifery in a future ftate, 
and whatever difference there is in the dif- 
pofitions and condu£l of the objedts of thefe 
different appointments, that difference is not 
the caufe, but the confcquence, of the divinei 
appointment. In the view of the Neceffa- 
rian, they who are appointed to future mi- 
fery, are alfo appointed to be vicious in the 
prefent ftate. Unlefs, therefore, that courfe 
of condud:, which was of God's own ap- 
pointment, and was therefore abfolutely una- 
voidable, can be truly faid to involve deme- 
. rit in it ; they, who are to undergo mifery in 
a future ftate, have done no more to forfeit the 
divine favour than their eledt brethren, who 
are immediately to enter into happinefs. As 
far, then, as refpeds the good or ill defert 
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of th^e different clafles of men, the pre- 
ference that is giveo to the one is without 
any roftfon. It is ultimately to be refolved 
into the fovereign and uncontroulabie will 
of God. Here is furely a very plain and 
ftriking fimilarity between the Neceflaxian 
and Calvinidic predeflination, as far as the 
former reaches. Xhe duration of fufFer- 
ing, which this fuppofes, is> indeed, only 
temporary, and is to terminate in the hap- 
pinefs of the fufFerer; while that of the 
latter is everlaftjng and rcmedilefs. But even 
the temporary fwiFering, confidered in the 
light of punifliment, i$ the efFedlof an ap- 
pointment of the fame arbitrary kind with 
that, to which Calvinifm afcribes the future 
mifery of the non-eUift or reprobate : and 
wheu it is fvirther taken into the account, 
that a great part of the future fuffering, 
though only for a time, arifes fron^ remorfe 
or felf-reproach, without any thing done, 
that could have been avoided, and, confc- 
quently, without any juftoccafion or caufo 
for this worft of aU fuffering ; excepting ia 
point of duration of mifery, the one ap- 
ppintment is clogg«4 with ^be fame unfuf- 
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inountable difficulties as the other. They 
are both repugnant to every idea of juftice 
arid goodnefs; in the way wc ufually con- 
ceive of them. 

Nor are the grounds of thefe two appoint- 
nients, as exifting in the divine mind, which 
ire affigned by their refpedive advocates, fd 
eflentially different, as they may at firft be 
thought. The Calviniftic decree is, indeed, 
reprefented as having been made for God's 
own glory and fovereign good will. But if 
the Dr. will only permit us to make the 
fame allowance to the Calvinifts, that he 
did, in a former fedion, in favour of Mr. 
Hobbes (fee Illuftrations, SedionX. p. 120.) 
and we may then fuppofe, however incau- 
tioufly fome writers of that denomination 
may have expreffed themfelves on the fub- 
jed, that they do not, any more than Mr. 
Hobbes, mean, when they fpeak of the glo- 
ry of God, or his fovereignty, to include 
only the idea of his power, or dominion, as 
giving rife to his decrees. Imperfedt as their 
notions of the divine reditude appear to be, 
from their afcribing to God a meafure fo in- 
compatible with the tru^ \d^^ oi v\.-> ^^^ 

0^2 ^Ksa;^ 
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may yet not intend, and I believe, in general^ 
do not intend, to reprefent the divine de- 
crees, as a merely arbitrary exercife of 
power, but, on the contrary, confider this 
attribute as a£ting in conjundlion with all his 
moral perfections, under fome idea of them 
or other, in every determination that he 
forms. 

The reafon or ground of the divine ap- 
pointment, or predeftination, on the Necefla- 
rian plan, is — a regard to the production of 
the greateft good — Now though the good 
will, as oppofed to injuftice and cruelty,, 
that appears in this principle of adtion, can- 
not but be pleaiing to a benevolent mind,, 
there feems, however, to be no more of 
moral reditude in this principle, than ia 
the mere power or fovereignty of God. It 
is a goodnefs of defign which is abftradled 
from, and independent of, every idea of fit- 
nefs or rectitude; and muft, therefore,, be 
arbitrary in its nature, whatever beneficial 
effects it may produce : and in order to the 
accomplifhment of the end^ it becomes an 
cffential part of the plan, to treat mankind as 
being what they really are not. It confers 

botii 
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both rewards and punifliments without any 
of thofe conftituents ofcharadler, which lay 
the proper foundation for either the one or 
the other ; and, in the latter ca,fe, that of 
punifliments, as was before obferved, it 
fuppofes an oppofition even, to that great 
law of juftice, which is fo important a 
branch of moral redtitude. More to the 
fame purpofe was remarked on Section X, 
And, upon the whole, there appears to be 
a very confiderable refem bianco between the 
two fchemes, in the ends propofed, and the 
principles on which they are fuppofed to be 
founded. Let us now proceed to the com- 
parative view of the manner in which thef^ 
ends are brought about. 
. Dr. Prieftley fays of this, p. 153; "^ The 
** difference in the manner by which the 
** end is accompliflied, is £b very great, that 
'* the influence of the two fyflems on the 
** minds of thofe that adopt and act upon 
^* them, is the reverfe of one another, ex- 
** ceedingly favourable to virtue in the ne- 
*^ ceiTarian, and as unfavourable to it in the 
** Calvinift.'* Now I would here defire the 
mofl: careful attention to this one fingle 
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point — That both the Neceflarian and tH« 
Calvinifl: hold a predeflination or appoint? 
ment confifting of two parts ; one refpccting 
the end, the other, the means } and that, oti 
both fchemes, every thing which takes 
place, with regard to every individual, is 
the efFed: of a divine conftitution, unalter- 
able by man, and which could not poflibly 
have been otherwife than it actually is— 
This Dr. Prieftley has fo repeatedly granted, 
in the courfe of his Illuftrations, that I need 
fay nothing to prove that fuch is the Necef- 
farian tenet j and if this be admitted, it 
feems very immaterial, as to its praftical in- 
fluence, what the manner be in which the 
end is brought about. On the Neceflarian 
plan, the manner, or means, may be more 
agreeable to the ideas qf a philofopher, than 
on the Calviniflic fcheme ; but ftill, I fay, 
the practical influence mufl be the very 
fame. For upon both fyftems, man is a 
mere pafllve inflrument of the divine will or 
agency. It is therefore to little purpofe for 
the NecefTarian to believe, ^' that his own 
** difpofitions and' anions are the ncceflary 
ff and fole means of his present and future 
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<* happinefs." Properly fpeaking, there arfc 
no diipofitions or adionSt which he can €ai4 
his own : for there are none over which he 
has any power, or in the produiftion of 
which he had any concern as an agent. 
Whatever, then, he may believe about his own 
dii^ofitions and adions, improperly fo term- 
ed, it will not make him a whit more of an 
agent than he was before : and the agency 
of man being excluded, every bad confc- 
quence, which can attend the Calviniftic 
faith, follows upon the other. To fay, as the 
Dr. does, p. 153. *^ that in the moft proper 
" fpnfe of the words, it depends entirely 
lipon man himfdf whether he be virtu- 
ous or vitious, happy or miferable," and 
yet to niaintain, that the happinefs and mi- 
fery of every individual of the human race, 
together with the means by which they are 
produced, are ordained and appointed by God, 
fo as not to admit the poflibility of any the 
leaft alteration, in any part of pur exiftence, 
either prefent or future, feems to imply a 
contradiftion of principles of the groflcft 
kind. What the Dr. fays of man, p. 154, 
way be true in itfe f ; namely, *^ that 

0^4 ^^Vi\% 
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5' his fuccefs^ is certain in proportion toi 
^' his exertion of himfelf." And that with 
'* this exertion he cannot mifcarry, but 
/'without it he muft, unlefs the laws of 
f* nature fhould change, be inevitably mi- 
*' ferable." This, I fay, may be true in it- 
felf, but it amounts to nothing, which will 
in the leaft afFeft the main argument, fince 
the exertions that are made are no lefs necef- 
fary and fixed, than the fuccefs that is to at- 
tend them.— Allowing the agreement of the 
two fyftenis in this one grand point ; name- 
ly, that the manner in which the end is 
accompliflied, as well as the end itfelf, is 
ordained and appointed by God; and much 
of what the Dr, obferves, p*. 154, 155. 
concerning Calvinifm, may, with equal pro-* . 
priety, be applied to the dodrineof Neceffi- 
ty. " I do not fee what motive a Neceffa^ 
*' rian, any more than 2l Calvin i ft, can have 
*' to give any attention to his moral con- 
^* du6l." " If a man be in the happy num- 
ber of the ele6t," (for an eleSl number there 
is on the NeceJJarian fcheme to whom the pre^ 
Jirence is fofar gtven^ as that they are to be- 
come virtuous and'happy in tbis life) ^* \\^ k 
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^f fare that God will, at the appointed and 
<^ moft proper time, work upon him, £y the 
*^ power of motives y fo as to form his mind to 
** the love and practice of virtue ^^'^ that is, in 
the. Calviniftic way of fpeaking, ^' God will 
** work upon him his miraculous work 
" oi favi)tg and fanSiifying grace. Though 
^f he fhould be ever fo wicked," before this 
great change, it makes nothing againft the 
certainty of the change ; fmce as it is a di- 
vine appointment, it muft unavoidably take, 
place. On the NecelTarian principle, thefe 
reafonings are to be extended much farther. 
Fori though a man fhould not be in the 
eledt number, who are to be virtuous and 
happy in this life, he is not, however, for 
that reafon, to defpair. It is the appoint- 
ment of the Creator and Lord of the human 
race, that all, without exception, fhall 
be brought to virtue and happinefs at the 
laft. There is, therefore, not merely an 
encouragement for hope, but an afTurance of 
endlefs happinefs in the refult, for the worft 
finners. What the character is which any 
one is to fuftain on earth, is appointed by 
him who knows what is beft : aud wlw.tKk 
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ivill concerning us is, we (hall all be mstdc 
to know, by the effedts which we feel in 
ourfelves. The vicious, as well as the vir*. 
tuous, are alike neceffary in the plan of God's 
government j and whether he has afligned 
one or the other of thefe chara£lers to any of 
u3, it becomes us to acquiefce in our lot, 
and to confider ourfelves, in all that we do, 
whether good or evil, as nothing more than 
Jnftruments in the hands pf our Maker, and 
as fulfilling his facred pleafure. 

As far as J am able to judge, the above 
reafonings on the principle of Neceflity are 
juft and natural; and on this view of the 
direft tendency of the dodrine, I cannot but 
adopt the remark which the Dr. makes on 
Calvinifm, in the clofe of his reafopings on 
its principles, p. 155. ^^ If any fyftem of 
^* fpeculative principles can operate as an 
^' axe at the root of all virtue, and goodnefs 
'' it is this," of Necejftty. 

^* The Neceffarian, alfo, (fays the Dr. 
** p. 155.) believes nothing of the pofterity 
^* of Adam finning in him, and of their be- 
^^ jng liable to the wrath of God on that ac- 
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^* cpunt." The juft exception, which ha$ 
been taken againft this tenet, is, thit beings 
are hereby cdnfidered as crimind, and liable 
to be treated as fuch, for a fad: ift which 
they had no choice or agency, but which 
was done by the choice or agency of ano« 
!ther. And is not this the very cafe with re* 
gard to all that part of mankind, who come 
under the comipon denomination of finners 
or the wicked, on the Neceffarian fyftem ? 
Their fuppofed crimes, and the punifhments 
annexed to them, on this principle, take place 
in confequence of the original appointment 
of their Creator, are really afFefted by hi$ 
agency, and on their part are abfolutely un-? 
avoidable. 

The Dr. further obferves, p. 158. ^* The 
5^ Calviniftic fyftem entirely excludes the 
** popular notion of free will, namely, the 
^* liberty or power of doing what we pleafe* 
*' virtuous or vicious, as belonging to every 
f^ perfon in every fituation : which is per- 
*^ feftly confiftent with the doftrine of phi- 
lofophical neceffity, and, indeed, refults 
from it. And in this refped: it is, that 
the language of Scripture 921^x101 \^^ x^- 
2 ^^ cowc^^^ 
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^* conciled with the tenets of Calvinifm/" 
To this I reply, when it is recollefted, that 
on the Neceflarian principle, the liberty or 
power of doing what we pleafe, implies in 
it no idea of felf-determination, but that to 
pleafe means no more than to be inclined by 
a phyfical neceflity; the only juft, an3 
which is alfo, (as was before fhewn) the po-' 
pular notion of free will, appears to be no 
more confiftent with the dodrine of Necefli- 
ty than of Calvinifm, and the language of 
revelation feems equally repugnant to both. 
Neceflitating motives, prefented to the mind, 
are furely as much the effedts of a divine 
power, as that kind of agency which is fup- 
pofed by the Calyinifl ; and though one may 
be called a natural means, and the other a 
miraculous way of operating on the mind, 
for producing the defigned change of difpo- 
fition and charadter, the efFedt is, however, 
equally neceflliry and unavoidable, and the 
operation in both cafes, may, with the fame 
propriety, be termed — irrejijlible grace. Nei- 
ther the Neceflarian, nor the Calvinift:ic doc- 
trine, admits of any other efl^ed:, than what 
is adlually produced* TVv^t^ \^ ivo ^\^>^t 
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power of choice or agency in man, on one 
plan more than the other : and what can it 
then be, but ** tantalizing men,", as the 
Dr. exprefles it, on either fcheme, to pro- 
pofe to them what nothing but a divine power 
is able to effeSi ; to exhort them to make that 
change in themfehesy which they cannot 
make, nor do any thing towards producing ? 
All, in both fyftems, is owing to the un- 
controulable or irrefiftible agency of God, 
in one way or other, and nothing to the 
choice or agency of man. According to the 
Calviniftic doftrine, the power of doing good 
was loft in Adam ; and, on the Neceffarian 
plan, man never did, nor can, poffefs a 
power of doing any thing that is niorally 
right or wrong, or which is deferring praife 
or blame, reward or punifhment, at all. 

There are fome other points, in which 
Dr. Prieftley has drawn the comparifon be- 
tween the two fyftems, and endeavoured to 
fhew-— that the doctrine of philofophical 
neceffity moft effentially differs from what is 
generally underftood by Calvinifm, But, as 
thefe do not fo immediately affect the grand 
queftion of liberty, I have nothing to offer 
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upon them. In thofe moft material refpec^ir 
which regard the prefent controverfy, I have 
confidered both fchemes with a good degree 
of attention ; and notwithftanding all that 
Dr. Prieftley has fo ingenioufly faid, to 
prove there is a very important difference, I 
cannot but ftill think, that there is a very 
copfiderable and ftriking fimilarity, between 
them. In thofe moft exceptionable and dan- 
gerous principles of Calvinifm, which main-^ 
tain — That God has fore-ordained whatfo- 
ever comes to pafs, and that this predefti- 
nation refpedls the charaders and conduct, as 

well as the final ftate of mankind That 

the different parts which men a(ft in life are 
not the caufe, but the confequences, of a di- 
vine appointment concerning the prefent 
and future ftate of their being — And That it 
is not pofTible for any one of mankind to do 
or he any other, than what they aSiually do 
and are — I fay, in thefe moft exceptionable 
and dangerous principles of Calvinifm, the 
dodtrine of Neceflity, however it may feem to 
differ in the reprefentations that are given of 
it, is, when examined to the bottom, really 
the very fame. And though, in the end it 
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propofes, it breathes a fpirit of benevolence, 
which is the, direft contraft to the genius of 
Calvinifm; yet I cannot but be of opinion, 
that the perfuafion of the final reftoration of 
all the wicked to virtue and happinefs, which 
it fupports, will, in its natural operation, 
have a very pernicious influence on the un- 
fettled minds of the generality of mankind : 
while the doftrine of eternal, remedilefs, tor- 
ments for the non-eledt, taught by Calvin- 
ifm, horrible as it is in itfelf, may, in the way 
of reftraint, have a confiderable eiFedt, and, 
in fome inftances, may probably produce an 
external reformation of life. For, notwith-' 
ftanding all the degrading reflexions which 
fome of the Calviniftic perfuafion may at 
times caft on the moral and perfonal righte- 
oufnefs of mankind, yet the more moderate 
among them, of whom the Dr. fpeaks, do, I 
believe, maintain the infeparable connexion 
of holinefs here with happinefs hereafter; 
fo that, on this fcheme, the comfort of hope 
cannot be enjoyed without holinefs; that is, 
without thofe very moral qualifications 
which they are apt fo much to degrade, the 

belief 
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belief of which may operate on fome mindsV 
as a motive to the cultivation of them, 

P. 1 60. Dr, Prieftley obferves— '^ The 
** dodn'inc of philofophical neceffity is, in 
^' reality, a modern thing, not older, I bc- 

*^* lieve, than Mr. Hobbes/' The Dr. 

might, I fuppofe, have traced the leading prin- 
ciples of the dodtrine much beyond the time 
of Mr. Hobbes ; though that author might 
confiderably enlarge the view of them, and 
reduce them into fo regular and refined a 
fyftem. * Spinoza, who wrote about the 
fame time, has no lefs ftrongly declared 
againft the principle of liberty. Thus that 
author (as cited by Dr. Clarke, in his 
Demonftr. p. 89. Margin.) fays, in his 
Ethic. Part II. Prop. 13. Lemma 3, ** Cor- 
** pus motum vel quiefcens, ad motum vel 
** quictem determinari debuit ab alio cor- 
** pore, quod etiam ad motum vel quietem 
** determinatum fuit ab alio, et illud 
** iterum ab alio & fie in infinitum." Id. 
Ethic. Par. I. Prop. 32. '' Unaquae- 
*' que volitio non poteft exiftere, neque 

• Mr. Hobbes was born 1588, died 1679. Spinoza wat 
born 1635, ^^^d 1677. See Bayle. 
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♦' ad opferandum dctcrmiriari, riifi ab alia 
'* caufa ddterminetur; & hsec rurfiis ab alia, 
'• & fie porfd in infinitum." Id. Part IL 
Prop. 48. ** In niehte nulla eft abfolu^a five 
•* libera voluntas : fed mens ad hoc v6l illu4 
** voleiidum detefmlnatur a caufa, JjUae etiam 
** ab alia dctermlnata eft, & hafeC iccrum ab 
*' afia, & fie in infinitum." 

The cledr ftnfe of which palfagcs is, ill 
Dr. Clark's words, as follows: " What- 
" ever body is inoved,' muft be nidved by 
'' Come other body, which itfelf likewife 
*« muft be moved by foiiib third, arid fo oil 
'* wiihout eiid. The will, in like manner, 
•^ of iriy voluntary agent, inuft, of necefllty, 
•^ be determined by fome external caufe, 
«« and hot by ariy power of deterininirtg itfelf, 
•^ inherent in itfelf: and that external caufe 
'* muft be determined rieceflTarily by fome 
•' other caiife, external to itj »nd fp oa 
«* without end." 

Dr. Macknight, in his Harmony, Vol; !• 
p. 98. informs usi from Jofephus, Ant. 13. 9; 
That " the EflTenes affirm, that all things 
«* are fubjed to the government of fate, and 
** that nothing can happen to a tuaii iiCc\«* 
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oh praftice ; it nearly concerns every friena 
of virtue, who treats on moral and religious 
fubjedls, to be cxtfenlely careful, that whaf 
he advances has a. tendency, liot to obftrudr, 
but to promote, the improvement df hiari- 
kind. And, in this view, what Dr. Prictf 
obferves on the writings of one ingenious 
advocate for ncceffity, merits the clofeft at- 
tention from every one, who efpoufes the Tame 
fide of the queftion— namely, *^ If," as that 
Neceflarian grants, " the divine plan i*equiW<f 
'^ that we (hould be fo made, as to ieem tof 
♦^ ourfelves free; and the whole conftitutiorf 
'* of things is as if we were free ;" to endea-« 
vour to eftablifh the contrary opinion is' an 
attempt ** to conquer the neceffity we are 
" under— to difcover the fecret, which, by 
** his account, was intended to be conceal- 
'^ ed from us— and to lay open the fchemc^ 
** formed to deceive us," with the benevo- 
lent defign, that we might not be injured 
by the knowledge of it. Sec Dr. Priced 
Review^ firft Ed. page 318, the note* 

» » ■ ■ ■ 
FINIS. 
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ADVERTISEMENT^ 

AFTER giving a clofe attention to Dr, 
Prieftley's Letter, I cannot think it 
pecefTary to enter into any fuller difcuffion 
of its contents, than what is contained in 
the following remarks. In them, thofe parts 
of the Letter, which were deemed moft ma- 
terial, are noticed. I have not, as far as I 
know, pafled over^ any thing of the argu- 
mentative kind, which feemed to require a 
reply; and as to every thing clfe, I have 
aimed to be as concife, as wa$ at all con- 
iiftent with a proper vindication of myfelf; 
dcfirous to rendtr the whole as ufeful, and 
fts little o^enfive, as poflible. 

JOHN PALMER. 



R E M ARK S 



ON 



D^./PRiESTXETs LETirrR. 



1 CANNOT M^ juft P9ticii|g the fiirr 
, prise^ which the PT».cpf|)i;c^c$ in fcv«ral 
paints of his Lctterf^ that I h^/i^ot attended 
vpimi to what he had faid^ oa/ome points of 
^^le cantrov^rfy, iji the Qorref^ndenc^n Xt 
^ght have prevented the ©r's wonder, had 
he recolleaed, that I had faid in the Prefaces 
jp. 6. '^ The following Obiervations were 
** nearly finiibed before the publication of 
^ the Correfpondencc between Dr^, i^rice» 
^^ and Dr. Prieftley; though I have fince 
*' given that performance a careful perufaL** 
The fadl is as exa<a;ly as I have there ftated 

a it: 

* See Pages 8t W^a^ &J^ 
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, it : not, (as Dr. Pricftlcy, by a moft unao 

countable miftak^, fuppofcs toe to have faicf 

br intimatedf) that my 'publication * was 

*' compofed more than a year ago ;" that isy 

from the date of his Letter, which is Au- 

guft 1779*; but the compofition was nearly 

iiniflied before the Correfpondence was pub- 

lifhed, which was not till December 1778 j 

nor, as I have above fuggefted, did I read 

th« eo^refppnderice, till after i had finrfhed 

the Obfervations, which was towards the end 

of January 1779. My reafon for deferring 

the fferufel ortKarperfbrlfianee was^, that I 

fuppofed the le^ingargamfcn ts m favour of 

neccflity wcre'cofitaincd in the lilufiratu>ns -, 

and thati. as niy nrft defigrt teas io nfearly 

ocecoted, it would be beft to compleat if, 

before I entered into the confideration of what 

" had pafled in the Corre/pondente : thougfr, 

at the fame time,- I determined to fubmit-ft 

to the judgment of fome learned friends, 

Ivhether,- after the publication of the Corre^ 

Jpondence^ that *of the Obfervations was not 

unneceflary. 

Confidering the declaration in my preface^ 

before 
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before citedi I cannot but think It a Jittle 
extraordinary, that the Dr. fhould (ay, as he 
docs p. 22. of his Letter, referring to what I 
ha^ oJDferved on certainty and neceflity : 
•* Now, this Is a cafe that I had confide: cd 
*' fo fully in niy late Treatile, in* my Cor-^ 
*• rcfpohdence with Cr. Price, arid in my 
** letters to Dr. Hprlley and Mr. Berlngton, 
** that 1 did not think I fhould have heard 
** ahy mdrfc of it; and yet it feenis you have 
** read partj at leaft, of what f have advanced 
** on that fubjeil/^ t have only to reply,* 
thai it vtrbuld have bfeen ftrange indeed, if I 
had hot i^ead fomewhat which the Dr. had 
tvrittert on a fuhjedt, about which I prelumed 
to fcply to him* Sut need I.aflure him, that 
1/vhat t had read was in the Illuilrations; the 
bthei* pieces, to which he here refers, I had 
hot then read. I muft alfo take the liberty 
to add, that now I haVe read them, they ap- 
jpear as little fatisfaftory as the former : and 
that to all, which Dr. Prieftley has advanced 
tin this part of the argument, in the Cor re- 
fpondence. Dr. Price appears to have given 
a very clear and fufficient reply. 

Dr. Prieftley, ii> p. 3, of his Letter, ipcaks 
a 2 Qf 
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of the confequcnccs of the dodlrine of ncccf^ 
fity, as if they did not affeft the real merit* 
df the queftion. '* t (hall, fays the Dr^ 
^' confine myfelf chiefly to the difcuffion of 
^* thofe points/ on which the real /merits of 
*' t&e quejlion turn^ without replying at large 
*' to what you have' advanced, with refped 
<* to the eonfequencei of the doftrine. . In- 
** deed/ if the dodlrine itfelf be true, we 
*' muft take all the genuine confequcnces, 
*' whether we reliih theiji or not." 1 muft 
licre abfervc/ that the proof of liberty, is far 
from being wholly refted on the confequences 
of not admitting it^ But if thofe confe- 
quences will clearly and diredly follovv from 
, neceffity, which are fubverfive of fuch plain 
and important principles, as are intimately 
connedled with the moral and accountable 
nature of man^ and with the moral charadter 
and government of God; thefe confequences 
muft operate very forcibly, as proofs of the 
falfhood of the neceffarian doftrine- *' We 
•' muft, no doubty take all the genuine con- 
*' fequenccs, whether we relifh them or 
«• not, if the dodtrine itfelf be true/' But 
confequences, of the kind juft mentioned. 
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fcepfi gf e^tly to outweigh all fpeculatlve rea- 
foaings, of every fort, which can be thought 
of; arid inconteftably to prove,, that the 
4p(Srinc, which fuch confequenfccs attend^ 
is npt, and cannot be^ true. They are alfa 
xu^nfequences, implying in them ideas f® 
abhorrent to my rcalbn and feelings^ and, in 
fliort^ to every principle in my mind; as 
muft <:au£e me not barely to difapprove, but 
to rejeft, with the utmoA deteftation, the 
^<arine from wliich they follow^ 

In thu6 arguing from confcquences, I', 
have done no more than adopt an ufual, 
and what has been generally deemed, a juft 
mode jof reafoning. Dr- Watts, in his ce- 
lebrated Treatife on Logick, qr the Righj 
Ufe of Reafon^ Edit^ viu p. 335. in a note, 
jemarks, " It is a very common and ufcful 
** way rof arguing to refute a falfe propofi- 
** tion, by i3acwin|; what evident falfchood 
^^ or abfurdity will foUow from it : for what 
^* j^ropoiitioH foevq: is isieajly abfurd' atid 
=^* falfe, ddes really prove that principle to 
^' be falfe, from which it i^ derived/' 

I muft further remind Dr^ Pricftley, that 

t)3fi jgaodc of reafoning from confequences, 

a 3 which 
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^ which he feems, at times, fo much to diflikCj| 
Is the very mode, which he himfclf has; 
made great pfe of, and to which hp is idt 
debted for fome of his principal argument^ 
in defence of Philofophical Ncceflity. Docs 
not the Dr. take great pains to prove, that 
if the rqind be moved, not as neceflity, but 
as liberty teaches,, it would foHoWj that the 
volitions, or adtions of men^ afe efFedlsa; 
which exift without any proper caufe to pro- 
duce them ? Does he not alio lay the utmbft 
ftrefs on the denial of the Divine Prefcience, 
as the immedinte and necejfary confequence of 
holding the doftrine of liberty? It is only 
in the fame way of reafpning, that I have 
endeavoured to fupport the doflrine of liber- 
ty ; and with no other diiFercnce that I can 
^e, than t|iat the confcquences depending 
are much rnorc intcrefting, and thofd arifing 
|rom the denial pf it fo peculiarly danger- 
ous. 

Page; 23. The Dr. fays, ff You have in- 

f* deed been able to collcft, which was not 

'«' difficult, (for I had occafion to repeat it 

*^ fevcral times) that in favour of the neceA 

*^ fary determination of the mind according* 
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5/ to motives, I have urged the certainty and 
*f univerfality of fuch a determination ; bu|t 
" I wonder you fliould nof likewife haye 
** obferved, that, in farther fupport of this, 
^.* I added, that certainty or univerfality is 
*5 the pnly foffible ground of concluding^ tbaf 
^f there is a neceffity i? ^^y f^. whatever',, 
*5 and to tfiis, which yoij have not fo much 
*f as noticed, you ought pripcipally to hav9 
'f repliecj/' 

Inattentive as the Dr? thin|cs I have been, . 
to the pofition which he here recites from his 
liluftrations; I was fo far from oyerlooking 
it, that I regarded it as the bafis, on which 
hjs argument for the neceflary determinatioa 
of the mind reiled : nor could his reafoning, 
ity favour of fuch a dcjterniination, carry the 
leaft appearanpe of prppriety in it, but on 
the fuppofitipn, that tjje idea of necejfity did, 
\x\ all cafes, im^iediately arife out of the cer^ 
tqinty or univerfality of the. effe(ft produced ; 
or, in the Dr's ow^ worfls, that this ** is 
^\ the, only pffible ground of concluding^ that 
'f there is^ a necejityin any cafe whatever.'* 
I muft therefore ftiil confider myfelf, in all 
jl^at J Iiayc infilled on, |o eftablifh the 
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diftiiKftion between phyjicaland moral nece^y^ 
as really replying to this very argument, which 
' the Dr. fays, ^* / ban)0 not fo timch as noticed'^ 
The reader will judge, whether I have no- 
ticed it or -riot, from what i^ contained in the 
fortieth and nine foU«^\^ing pages,' of the 
Dbfervations, which Tmufl: beg leave to re- 
commend to his careful attention. I have 
only to add this one general remark, that; 
whereas Dr. Prieftley makes certainty trc uni-^ 
^^rfality to be the ground of his idear erf ne-^ 
Cfeffity (and which, notwithftaliding his feem^ 
ing allowance, in fome places', of a diftindlion 
iii the kinds of it, appears, upen exaroina-^ 
t^on, to be uniformly the fame, amounting 
to that necejjity which is pbyjical or abfoJute) 
' I* cannot, on the other hand, but confides 
the certainty y both natural and moraU as arif- 
ing out of the different idea^ of neceffity; 
wliich I have endeavoured to explain anJ 
fdpport; and, in confequcnce of this, I am 
|ad to think, that the certainty is as differ* < 
ent Us the different caufes or occafions of it : 
and which of thefe is the moft natural and 
reafonable method of dedudion, I muft 
//Acwijfe fubmit to tVve ^\id^me.t\t of thofe, 
"who wiJl be at ^ the pa\m to c^^mm^ \^\^'^^- 
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wc have refpcdivdly offered on the fub- 

Page 27. The Dr^ fays, *« I hope to fa- 
** ti^fV you, that even all that you defbribc 
^^ as moft horrid and frightful in the doiCtrint 
** i>in€ce£Uy% follows as evidently from your 
^' dotftrin? of certainty^ provided it be a real 
<• certainty, though not fiich as you would 
'• chufc to call zpbyficalonti and therefore 
*^ that it can be nothing more than the mere 
** name that you objeft to/' 

My reply is briefly xhis-^Certainty is a redit 
Ciftainty^ though it be only z'tnoral one ; and 
yet it is not a phyfical one. * The difference 
is as great, as between my being perfuaded» 
excited, moved, influenced, by any arguments 
or motives, to do a thing 5 and my being 
impelled to do it, fo as that it was out oi 
my power not to do it. In a word, where 
moral certainty only takes place, the power 
of agency ftill remains; Whereas, by that,', 
which is piyxfiicaJ, it is entirely deftroyed. To 
fuppofe the exiftence of the one, in the latw 
ter fenfe, is virtually, and to all intents and 
purpofes, to contradi(a and deny the exift^ 
wice ojf the others 
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Page 28, &c. The Dr. introduces the folr 
lowing cafe, which, that it may be fully un- 
derftood, I will ^-ecitc in the Or's own 
ivords — *^ We will fuppofe that a child of 
*^ yours has committed an offence, to which 
^* his mind was tertcmfy^ though not ne-- 
*^ ceflWily determined by motives. He was 
^* not made, we will fay, in fuch a manner 
^* as that motives had a necejjary effe<ft upon 
^* his mind, and pbyficalfy or mechanically de^ 
*' termincd his aftions, but only that his 
*^ niiiKi would in all cales determine itfelftt 
^ according to the fame motives. You hear 
^' of the offence, and prepare, for inftant cor* 
^* region, not, however, on the idea that 
^ punifhmcnt is juftifiable whenever it will 
^ reform the offender, or prevent the ofr- 
^ fences <d others, but fimply on your owa 
*'' idea, of its having been in the power of 
^ the moral agept to a^ otherwife than he 
^' had done/' 

*' Your fon, aware of your principles^' 
*^ iay^, dear father, you ought not to h^ 
*' angry with, or puniih tne, when you knevr 
*^ that I could not help doing as Ihave done^. 
" You placed jhe apples within my reach. 
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f^ and knew that my fondncfs for them was 
" irrefiftible. fTo, you reply, that is not a 
'** juft ftate of the cafe, you were not under 
** any necejfity to take then), you were only 
^^ fo coriftituted as' that you certainly would 
^f take them. Bu^ fays your fon; what an^ 
^* I the better for this freedom from neccf-^ 
** fity ? I wifli I had been neceffarily deter-? 
^* mined, for then you would not punifli 
f^ me; whereas now that I only certainfy 
f^ dcterniine myfelf, J find that I offend juft 
M as much| aijd jrou always corrcft me for 
f'f it." 

^^ A man muft be peculiarly conftitutcd, 
f^ if, upon this poor diftinftion, he could ' 
^' fatisfy hin^fclf with puniftiing his fon in 
f* the one cafe, and not in the other. * The 
5* offence he clearly forefaw would take 
ff' place: for by ^he hypothefis, it was ac-* 
^f knowledged to be certain, arifing from his 
f* difpofition and motives j and yet merely ;^ 
f* vbecaufe he wilj npt term it necejarify, he 
f^ thinks him a proper obje<ft of punifhment. 
H Befides, pleafe to confider \yhether, if the 
f* child never ^/^ refrain from the offence, in 
ff th§fe circumftanccf, there b^ any reafon 
- ' to 
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^^ to think that ho properly couU have re^ 
•* fraincd," 

The above cafe carries ibme appearance 
of novelty^ but U as extraordinary as it is 
new. It involves in it o^ny queiiions, and 
is too generally flated^ to admit a particular 
difcufik)n« All I can reply to it nidfl be ia 
general, and it is briefly this-^Suppofing the- 
child to poilefs intelligence aad liberty » both 
v^hich I muft confider as ciTentiai to moral 
agency, and confequently to refponiibiiity i 
and I will then aot fcruple to fay^ that dif* 
obedience to his father's orders, in taking 
the apples, which were forbidden, renders 
him, in a degree, culpable and deferving 
puniihment — In what degree he is fo? and 
V^hat allowances candour fhould lead the 
father %o make for the trefpafs? — Thefe are 
ether and different quefiions, the folution of 
which muft depend. on a variety of circum- 
Aances ; fuch as<— the abilities and temper of 
the child — ^his fituation at the time — the de« 
grtc of his fondnefs for apples — the nature 
of the prohibition«*-^the manner in which it 
was urged and fupportcd — and the like^— - 
All which, it is readily /allowed* muft havit 
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fome arnd a certain influence, fo as materi- 
ally to afFe<l the iflegrec of criminality, with 
which the child ftood chargeable: feut how*- 
icrcr thfofc tircumftance« be fettled, he mutt^ 
Tafter. all can be fuppofcd in his favour, be 
deierving feme bl^me, uhlefs his fondneft 
for the apples was really Irrefifiihle^ fo that 
he had it not iti his power to refufe them* 
This I take to be the pfecife' point on which 
the criminality depends : and if the offending 
child fhould, therefore, be fuch an adept ia 
the art of felf-defence, as t6 reply, ^ What 
"^ am I the better for this freedom from 
neceflity? I wifh I had been neceflarily 
determined, for then ybu would not puniffi 
me ; whereas now, that I only certainly 
*' determine myfel^, I find that I offend juft 

** as much, and you always correft me for 

- ' ♦ 

** it,** — ^The anfwer to be returned him is a 
plain and convincing one, and it is this-— 
That you are not the better for your freedom 
is owing to your not ufing it- — Don't you, 
my fon, fee a vaft difference between deter- 
mining yourfelf, call it certainly^ if you pleafc, 
and being neceffhrily determined by fomething 
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t\& ? Nay, I appeal to yourfelf, whether yoti 
. lire not confcious that you bad it in yotir 
power not to have taken the apples? I 
ihould hardly think that any boy of common 
underflanding^ if he attended, would call 
this anfwer^ or the diflin<ftion on which it is 
founded, a poor one^ . 

Dr. Prieftley a£ks, ^' if the child never 
*^ did refrain in thefe circumftances^ there 
^^ he any reafon to think that he properly 

'* could r' 

My anfwer is, al/ that aj[>peaf s to hie to 
follow, from a child's never having refrained^ 
Is not that there was no reafon to think ht 
could, but merely that he would. 

I have only further to remark on tliis cafe,- 
that the Dr« mifreprefents me, when he in-s 
timates; p. 28. that I have no idea of puniih- 
ment, asjuftifiable ** whenever it will fc- 
•* form the offender, or prevent the offcnccsf 
•' of others ; but fimply,*' on what he calf$ 
my " own idea, of its having beeft in thcf 
^[ power of the moral agent to adt otherwiie 
*' than he had done/' I muft here refer to^ 
Sedtion 7, of the Obfcrvations, where, ori '^ 
carcM rcvifal, I ilill think k phm, thai I 
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tth hot fpcaking of the cnd^ of pumfliroeill, 
bCit' the foundation of it in the moral cha- 
rafter of the objcdls of it. — Had the Dr» 
c&n&dttcd thisi he tvould have fpared his 
remark. 

•Notwithflandkig all that the Dr. has^ faid^ 
ta Ofgc the pni;foit of the controvcrfy about 
prefdence; I am fo far falisfied with what 
I :haye advanced oil that fubjeft, in the Qb- 
iermions, as to leave the afgomept in the 
ftate, in which I have there placed it. I . 
caniiot^ however, forbear aditrerting a little 
to the charge, of " feeming kvity^ in treating 
^* this moil ferioos of all Aibjcda,** which 
the Dr. produces againfl me; and with which 
ie owns, he ** cannot help being extremely 
*^ Aoclced.'* See the Letter, page 44. 

In anfwer to this formidable acciifation, 
I muft; obferve, that it is in the parody I 
have given on the Dr/s fatirical invedlivc 
againft Dr. Beatie/ where alone I can firtd 
any thing, in that part of the argument, 
which is capable of being conftrucd into a 
*' feeming /?t;//y .• and if any thing, which 
I have there faid, appears to the Dr. to merit 
that chargej I niufl: then beg leave to afk ^ 
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htm, what ought tq be his opinion of his 
own original^ which I have {6 careftilly 
endeavoured to copy after? If there is any 
reafon for his being f^ extremely ihocked'' 
with my /evity, how much greater caufe has 
he to be ihocked with his own» in fetting 
l>efore me fo inviting a fpecimcn, which i 
have done no more than imitate; and this 
too, with no other view, thaQ to form an ap?^' 
.peal to the Dr's feelings, for the utter imprbf- 
prielgr of any fuch manner of writing ? 

Page 55, The Dr, makes a remark which 
I own I could little have expe&ed from him. 
*-*I had reprefented the neceilarian dodtrine 
as having a tendency '^ to relax the mind, 
*' and fink it into a (late of indolente and 
•* ina<ftivity:" On which the Dr. obferve^, 
^* Here then you reduce the Neceffarian to a 
** ftatc of abfolute inadivity, that is, indif- 
^* pofed to any purfuitfy virtuous or vicious. 
•* For your argument, if it goes to 4ny thln|^> 
** goes to both alike." — Can this be deemed 
a juft or fair conftrudion of the terms indih^ 
lenct and inaStivityf When I had faid in the 
preceding part of the fame argument, and 
in the very page before^ ^f If we judge of 
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inankindat large. by what we fee of theni, 
the diipofilion which they too commonly 
*' difcoy^r, to find apologies for neglefling 
*/..tbe>Aifinefs and duties of life, and exceed- 
** ing ia their ipdulgcncies ind pleafures, 
*' x:;4pnot but lead Ais to fuppofe, that they 
** would avail themfelves of fuch a fenti- 
^* tigient, -as the do(a:rine of neceflity pro- 
poses. to their belief, to be ftill more neg- 
l|jgeiit,.as to every. important concern, and 
** to allow* themfelves- much greater freedom 
** Jn every gratification, to which fenie,and 
** , appetite prompt. them." Was not fuch a 
j^revioiis explanation, of my delign fufficient 
,to clear jnc from 'the imputation, of having 
** reduced the Neceflarian to. a ftate of .abfo- 
^^^lute inactivity, that is^ indifpofed to any 
** purfuits,, virtuous, or .vicious ?" 

I had clearly expreffed my meaning to be, 
not that the neceflarian believer was in dan- 
ger of becoming wholly fl:upid and motion- 
iefs, but that his belief tended to iodifpofc 
him for virtuous activity and felf-commandt 
Thia, it was plain, was the only adivity 
which I meant to exclude, as the effedl of 
£iich a belief i having all along fuppofed hii?\ 
b \^ 
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to be adlive enough in gratifying his irregtr-' 
lar and vicious inclinations. Having hintcdf 
this J I fliall not notice any of the Dr^s rea* 
fonings, and lively turns, on a fuppofed over- 
fight of mine; but which are all fo evidently 
founded on a palpable miftake and mifrepre- 
fentation of his own. 

One of niy arguments, the Dr. tells me^ 
p. 73. of his Letter, he ** really cannot 
*' treat with fo much ferioufnefs," as he fup* 
pofes I fhall " probably expeft.'' 

I had faid, in the Obfervations, that, ac- 
cording to the fcheme of neceffity, •* every 
'^ thing that takes place in my body, as well 
** as my mind, may with equal propriety 
** be called my aft or volition; and fo the 
^' circulation of the blood, and the pulfa- 
*' tion of the heart, may with equal reafon hft 
** called my volitions.'' 

Here the Dr. alks, with an air of triumph, 
" Now, Sir, is not judgment always called 
** an a^ of the mind, as well as volitron ? 
** But has any man power over this? Is not 
*' this neceffarily determined by the view of 
" arguments, &c. ? You will not deny it.*' 
To this I anfwer; I will not, indeed, nor 
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will any one, deny, that judgment is, ia 
common fpeech, called an aB of the mind, 
as well as volition : but I fhall moft certain- 
ly deny, that judgment and volition are al- 
ways under flood to exprefs aEls of the mind^ 
in the fame, that is, a philofophical fenfe. 
The Dr. muft furely have forgot that I had 
faid, in the Obfervations, p. t^'T^. " The 
** judgment is in its own nurture paffive 5" 
or he would not here have thought of my 
allowing judgment to be equally an a<fl with 
volition. But he has himfelf furnifhed me 
with an anfwer to his firft queftion, that is, 
*' Is not judgment always called an afl: of 
** the mind, as well as volition?*' By the 
two before recited, which immediately fol- 
low it; namely, *' Has any man power over 
*' this ? Is not this neceffarily determined by 
" the viev^ of arguments?" It is granted to 
the Dr. that man has no power over judg-^ 
merit 9 meaning by thatr the laft ait of it ; and 
that it is fo determined, as he intimates.— 
And what is the conclufion? Is it not, that, 
in this fefpe<a, being paflive; it cannot, in a 
proper fenfe, be aBive,' or an oBf How is 
b 2 this 
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this conclufion to be avoided^ iinlefs to aS(f 
and to be aSted upon, mean one and the faoie 
thing ? When the Dr* has proved that, he 
may then with feme reafon fuppofe bimfelf 
to have alfo proved, as he here thinks he ha* 
done, on my principles, " that whatever 
** pafles in my body, as well as 'in' my mindy 
•* may with equal propriety be called an a6t 
*' of /;7y judgment; and fo ^>6^/ the circula- 
*' tion of the blood, and the pulfation of 
** the heart, may with equal reafon be called 
** my judgment/'— Till then the Dr's ergo^ 
that judgments and volitions are the fame 
^hings, will be plain only to a believer in. 
Deceffity — And it is he only who can be 
affeded by the paradoxical conclufion, 
which the Dr. fubjoins. — —On which . 
I ^all only add, that when he has proved 
judgment to be an aSl, he will then have fet 
before the world a fair fpccimen of a method 
of proving contradidtions; and will find it 
not a whit more difficult to prove to man- 
kind, that their ** heads" are their ** feet," 
and their '* feet" their ** heads," or that 
they have no heads at alL But to return to 
the argument; I wifh the Dr. to reconfider 

the 
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die nature of the pofition, which he has rc- 
prefented as fp very futile and ridiculous. It 
was, in fubftance, only this, " that if I had 
^^ no power over niy own vQlitionsy the term 
** (volitions) was no more applicable to what 
^* pafles in my mind, than to any thing 
^* which takes place in my bodily frame." 
And what has the Dr. done to invalidate this 
reafoning? He has taken it for granted, that 
I admit that to be an a£lj which is really^ 
-and which I maintain to be, a mere paflive 
eifedt. The principle therefore which he 
has adopted, as the medium of proof for all 
his conclufions^ is denied^ and what thea 
muft become of the conclufions themfclvcsi 
In iall I have hid. Judgment ftill remains to 
ho Judgment, and volition is volition; or, in 
pthcr words, according to my ideas of them^ 
they are principles in the mental frame cf^ 
fentially different in their nature^ the onp . 
adlive and the other paffiwe^ whereas, ac^ 
xording tp the Dr. they are both of the fanvc 
j;encral kind., that is, they are both really 
paflive, or alike Jieccffary in their operations^ 
whatever verbal diftinftion he may choofe tp 
inake between the^n. 

b 3 iDr. 
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Dr. Prieftley, p, 'j'j. recommends a clofc 
attention to the " real phanomena of human 
** nature^' as the only unexceptionable me- 
thod of fettling the debate concerning the 
agency of man. This is no other than the 
fame rule of phtlofophizing^ which the Dr. 
fo frequently and ftrenuoufly infifts on, in his 
llluftrations: and to what I have faid in the 
courfe of the Obfervations, I muft refer for 
an anfwer. I {hall only add here, that if 
the ** phcenomena of human nature^' arc to 
. determine the queftion, we muft certainly in- 
clude the whole of the '* phcenomena^' one 
of which is, that, let the aftions be ever fo 
** definite in definite circumfiances^' they are 
ftill confcious of having had it in their power 
to determine otherwife than they adually 
did. This feems incontrovertible, from what 
they feel, in confequence of thofe volitions, 
or adtions, which are of a moral nature. 
This reply, I am aware, can have no weight 
with the Dr : becaufe he confiders all thefc 
feelings as founded on a deception ; a real, 
though a natural and neceffary, deception. 
I muft therefore be content with looking on 
the anfwer, which I have now given, as fa* 
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tisfadlory to myfelf; nor do I apprehend, 
that I herein materially, if at all, differ from 
Pr. Price, as Dr. Prieftley fuppofefi I do. 
, Dn Pjrice does not, as far as I can recoi- 
led,, any where fay or intimate, that the vo- 
litions or adlions of men are fo definite in 
any circumftances, as that they are neceffarily 
determined by the circumftances : but only 
confiders the circumilances in the light of 
motives or reafons of aftion, to which the 
agent has rc^cift in the determinations he 
forms^ while he yet determines himfelf, on 
the view of them. And the frequent, or 
evenconftant fimilar determinations of men, 
in any given circumftances, only render it 
morally certain^ that is^ probable, and this 
iij. proportion to the frequency of the prior 
volitions, that he will form the fame again^ 
Dr. Prieftley has alfo very much miftaken 
Dr. Price, when he reprefents him, which 
he does, p. 78.. of the Letter, as ** admit- 
f* ting that the fclf-determining power is 
^' wanted only, when the motives are equal. '^. 
Dr. Price has, indeed, in the Correfpondence, 
put a cafe, in which he makes fuch a fuppo- 
lEdion^ that is^ that the motives are^ in fad, 
jb 4 equal : 
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cJqual : but this I underftand^ Df. PHtcf ttf 
have propofcd only as one inftance, in which 
Dr, Prieftley himfelf muft fee, and be* oB^ 
Iiged to acknowledge, that without futh a 
pow^, as the advocates for liberty niain tain, 
no determinatibn at all could be formed'r 
^hile h* yet held the ncceffity of it, in alf 
cafes vvh'atever, to coriftitutc proper agency ^ 
and that, iri all our adlions, it i? wanted and 
Ufed. 

Dr. Prieftley has further equally ittifhfceir 
me, when he fays, p. 78^. that I ** generally 
^' fuppofe the mirfd capable of adli'ng contra- 
*' ry to arty motive whatever," by which thd 
Dr. has, a little after in the fam'e paragraph, 
explained' himfelf to mean, afting ** with- 
*^ out, or contrary to motives/'-^^Aufwei-*** 
I never faid, or fuppofed, that a rational be- 
ing can adl without any motive, good or b^d. 
But th6 moft, I dver faid, was, ** that in 
*^ the very fafne circumfta'n'ces, in which the 
*' choice or determination of the mindifvz^ 
*^ difedted to 6ne objed' of purfuit, it might 
'* have brought itfelf to will or determine oiit 
'* the puffuit of a different and contrary , 
. *' one/' See the Obfervatioiis on the ftatc of 

the 
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the-queftion, p. 17. So* that ftill the voli-* 
tion or dbtermination would have fome 
ground or reafoh for it ; though that would 
have been as different, as the determination 
which was grounded^ upon it. 

Dr. PrielUey purfuing his idfca of the 
•* unalterable chain of Jituatims- and roli- 
*' tioirs.'^ See the Letter^ p. 77. comes at 
laft, in p. 79, to this conclufion, *** that 
•^ there can be no more tiian one proper 
^^ agent in the utiiverfe." On this I cannot 
avoid remarking, that, in the Dr's way of* 
reafoning, it feems impoflible there fiiould 
he any onp. Volition with him necefiarily 
depends on motives, or fituations, that isji 
on fbmething mdependent of itfelfi as the 
caufe : atid if this be true, it mtift hold uni- 
verfally^ which will direftly exclude, toge- 
ther with the idea of felf-motiouy that of a 
firft mover. And if, on the other haijd, one 
fdf-mover be admitted, I fee nothing to 
hinder, why there may not be millions of 
felf- movers 5 unkfj» the communication of 
the power, could be proved to be a contra*^ 
diiftiofli and impofSbility. 

I>r. Prieftley, treating on " the prcjtr* 

!' dicev 
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*^ j&t»eras the origin of the Deity, conccrn- 
** ing which we know nothing at all/' 

It is; common with) philofophers to fpeak 
irf tbfeoiigin of created beings, hu^ to fpealf 
c£ ** the origin, of the Deky," t^hat i«,. of an 
eternal, uncreated Beings fcems tp be ^ n^vf 
gnodc of cx^eflico, ^itd p^uliar to th<5 1)v. — 
What ocigin. cou44 there be to a Beii^g^j, vfho 
is unorigiQated, or ^tQi:naI ? As &ich i^ hi% 
aatuirc^ ift \b ae wcyijde^ that ** ^e know 
*^ nothing" ooBcerniog hi^ ** origin:" hxat 
d34£s. nmcU we know, coiiceraing his power 
of volition and a(^ioQ,. a^ well 4s concerning 
his exiiteacc,. th^jt th^f are both unca^fed 
and eteraaU that is* ^aijnpt fjo^bly have 
any origin ^t alL 

ThQ Df . further dks> faoje page^-^^^ How 
^* ta© you think, it any degradation to the 
♦* Deity, that he ihouldi a& neceffaifily, 
■" vrheOt yoi> allow that he ^xifis neceffarily ? 

And agwor- b not the m^trn^ of any 

bdng or thinj^,of as TOiich importance to 
^* him> as his aftingi 

I ihall only reply to theft queftiwWt by 
propofing the following opQR. — 'la no{ ne- 
^ceiT^ry^ that is> tternftl fi»ii4»ce> the hjgh«ft 
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poffi'ble iBea of exiftenCe' which can be foFm- 
ed?-^And can that be a' degradation, which 
iAipiies in k fhc'tnoft abfolute perfcaion ^of 
exigence ?—^But if by *' affing ntcciSarHy" 
the 'Dr/mearts, any way 'of -ading iticoto- 
patible with the idea of felf-motion, or per-' 
^ fe£l agency; 1 WoiiH then .again ask— ^I& 
there any comparifon to be ttiade, between 
** aBing nec'effartlyy' ox^ in other words, be- 
ing aSed upon, and being jyerfedlly free- in 
all his* volitions an^d'aftions P-^I cortfefs, for- 
niy own part, ICannOt perceive the leaftfi-- 
milarity between ' the two things, whith 
the'Dr, feems here to confider asfo-nearly 
refemblihg one another. 

Dr. Prieftley, pages 92, 93,''of hisLet-^ 
ter, expreflcs himfelf in the following re- 
markable manner. — ^' I really think it (the 
doiflrine of nec'effity) " the cleareft of-iall 
** quefttons, the truth of it being as indu- 
*' bitable as that the three angles of a right- 
*' lined triangle are equal to two right *an- 
" gles, or that t%vo and two mzke Jour, and 
** therefore I have no feeling either oi fear 
** or arrogance, in challenging the whole 

*' world in the defence of it. This-^rgu- 

» 
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•f ment J compare to fuch ground as one 
** man may defend againft an army. It is, 
•* therefore, abfolutely indifferent to me by 
•^ tjohom^ or by bow many^ I be aflailed. You 
** would, probably, fay the fame with refped: 
«« to the dodlrine of liberty, at leaft the ftyle, 
** in which your book is written, feems to 
** fpeak as much/' 

Probable as the Dr. may think it, that I 
would exprefs myfelf in the fame manner oa 
the iide of liberty, as he has done in the 
above paffage, in favour of neceflity; in this 
I am clear, that it would be a mode of cx- 
preflion very unbecoming me : and notwith- 
ftanding the ftrength of thofe convictions on 
the fubjedt, which I really poflcfs, and which 
I have exprefled in many parts of the Obfer- 
vatiohs, and the confidence with which the 
Dr. has charged me; I would flill hope, that 
the ftile of the Obfervations does appear to 
the generality of its readers, to be very dif- 
ferent from that of the paragraph which I 
have recited from the Dr's. Letter; and not 
to render it at all probable that I would al- 
low myfelf in any fuch manner of writing, 
refpedling the point of liberty, or any other 

controverted 
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controverted point whatever.— -Will the Dn 
alfq excufe me, if I take the freedom of en- 
tering into a little candid expoftuIatior> oft 
the great impropriety of fuch modes of ex^ 
preffion in themfclves ?— Whatever the Df. 
might fay, or infinuate, of fome of the dc-' 
fenders of liberty, whom he thought by no 
means equal to the task they had under- 
taken ; let him not deem me arrogant ia 
asking, whether it might not have been ex- 
pelled, that the reverence due to fuch au- 
thors as a Locke, WoUafton, Clark, Fofter; 
and Price, fhould have put fome reflraint oa 
his pen? If the queftion about neceffity was> 
as the Dr. fays, " the cleareft of all queftions/^ 
and fo deinonftrable, and even felf-evident^ 
as he makes it to be; will not the dired cori^ 
fequenCe be (for here again I muft hint 'at 
confequences) will not, I fay, the diredl con- 
fequence be, that all thofe great authors, 
whofe names I have mentioned, and very 
many others, which might be added to them, 
were either fo very (hort-iighted, as to re- 
main in all the darknefs of the grofleft igno- 
rance, refpefting the cleareft of •* all quef- 
'* tions;'* or elfe were fo bliqded by preju- 
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ilice^ as to controvert even a truth no left 
** indubitable" than any which are capable 
of ftria demonft ration, or difcerniblc by im- 
mediate intuition. — If the Dr; had here 
•* paufcd'* a little, as he fays, p; 94, the in- 
Aances we ^very day fee of ^' confirmed 
'* judgments in things of the greatcft, as 
•* well as of the leaft moment, ought te 
** make the moft confident of us" to do; 
though he might. have remained equally :^uid 
•* ncccflarily determined by his own view of 
** the evidence before him;" I think I may 
yet venture to fay, that the mode of oxpreft 
fing'his convidions would have beenconii-* 
derably lowered, fo as, at oncQ, to have ren- 
dered it better adapted to the objcft of lhi« 
zeal^ and more confident with the.refpe^i: 
which. he himfelf mufl allow to be duerto"^ 
not a few, who are. of the contrary perfuafion. 

Clear, however, as the evidence for the 
truth of the neceflarian dodlrine lies befoce 
the Dr's mind ; his hopes of fuccefs, in pro- 
pagating it, are as moderatc> as his declai:^ 
tions'in its favour are.ftrong. 

*f Notwithftanding, ^.fays the ^Dr. p. 9$, 
^' allthat I ihall ever be able to write in 
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** favour of the dodrine of necqffity, your 
*' fuppofcd confcioufnefs df liberty , and other 
«* popular arguments (though when analifed^ 
*• they really make againft your hypothefis) 
" will always fecure nine out of tm of the 
** generality of our readers." 

Not to enter into any further debate about 
the arialyfis of the arguments I have infifted 
on ; I cannot help cxprefling my wiflies, that 
the ** confcioufnefs of liberty y' or any other 
argumients, might fecure not only ;^/«^ out of 
ten^ but, if it were poflible, even the tenth 
man too, from the reception of fo enfnaring 
a dodlrine, as that of neceffity: but I wilj 
not, at the fame time, conceal my apprchen^ 
fions, .that, though it be indeed, ajs Dr. Price 
juftly calls it, " a deadly potion," it muft 
yet be fo very grateful to thofe who want to 
find a plea for their vices, that the generality, 
who arc unfortunate enough to get a tafte of 
it, will be too ready to fwallow its worft 
dregs; and that, having fo done, they wilJ 
be fo far overcome by thefti, as to be con-r 
firmed in the pracflice of many vices, though 
they may not proceed to that outrage and yio-r 
Jence^ which tlje Dr* raeotioijs: ^nd cveij 
c ??^v!v^ 
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againft thofc greater cDormities, I cannot 
confidcr necefilarianifm, but principles and 
feelings of a very different aaturc^ as their fe- 
curity. 

I cannot conclude thefc remarks without 
cxprcffing a little wonder, that Dr. PricfUey 
/hould have given himfelf the trouble of 
ivriting ninety feven pages in reply to the 
** Obfcrvations;'* when he fays, p. 97, " I 
** fee nothing new in any thing that you have 
" advanced^ 

I never, indeed, made prctenfions to the 
df fcovcry of any of the great principles, oa 
which the do<5trine of Irbcity ftands> andt 
*vas clearly of opinion, long before the Cor- 
fefpondence was pubU^ed> that all the argu- 
ments, which were of importance^ on botl> 
fides of the queftion, had been? ably difcuQed 
by other writers. Dr^ Price, alfo, wi^ bis 
tffuai h^berality of mind, obferves, in t ncfte 
to his additional Obligations in the'Corrp^ 
ipohdence, p. 51. ** It is, in&ed,; .witl| 
*' feme pain I refleft, that much ^t)f t^hiifdip 
*' cufiion is little more than a repefitiofl oC 
*' Mr. Collins's objealons on dne fide, -anfi ' 
•• Dr. Clarke's replies on the other." Thtx 

want 
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want of novelty, therefore, in the principles 
of the Obfervations is not peculiar to that 
performance: and was it requiiStc to the uti- 
lity of any publication, that the ideas ihbuld 
be fq entirely hew,, as to be different, from 
any thing which had been before advanced ; 
Dr. Prieftley muft admit, that the number 
of fuch publications, as were fit to appear, 
would be very, very fmall. The application, 
however, which I have made of ihe princi- 
ples of liberty, in reply to Dr. Prieftley, I 
hope I may be permitted to confider as my 
own, whatever may be thought of my rea- 
fonings. 

Whether there is that " appearance of 
*' arrogance' in the tone of the Dr's Let- 
ter, which he fuppofcs, p. 90, I fhall ** pro- 
'* bably think there is 5" I will join iffue 
with him in referring to the decifion of in- 
different perfons. I think it, however, pro- 
per to fay for myfelf, that, having, in the 
beft manner I Was able, ftatcd my views of 
the leading arguments both on the fide of 
liberty and neceflity ; I now decline a con- 
troverfy, which, I am pcrfuaded, it can an- 

fwer 
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fwer no gpod end to conlihue: and fhall, 
tbcrcfo;'ei hold myfelf exci|fed, in being en- 
tirely filent,. flipuld *• circumftances deter- 
mine'' . the Dr. to take any public notice of 
what is fubjoined in this Appendix, or to ad^ 
vancc any thing more on the fubjed. 
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